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NATIONAL 


NET NET 
PROFIT PROFIT 
5.1% 1 ey 


Second Annual Russell W. Allen nationwide study reveals 


Brown Franchise Stores earn 141% more 
than the average family shoe store 


If you are an established shoe retailer, or are planning on going into the 
shoe business, write the Franchise Stores Division of the Brown Shoe 
Company to learn how this program can help you make greater profits. 


SOURCES: Fifth Annual Survey of Family Shoe Store Operations conducted by 
Washington University, St. Louis. Profitability of a representative group of 77 
Brown Shoe Company Franchise Stores, 1956—Russell W. Allen Company, Inc. 


St. Louis... Makers of: Air Step - Buster Brown + Glamour Deb: 
B i=] re) Ww an] Ss H oO = Cc re) | PA a] Y by the makers of Buster Brown « Official Boy Scout Shoes + Officia 

Girl Scout Shoes - Life Stride - Westports by Life Stride « Natura 

izer + Pedwin + Propr-Bilt « Risqué + Robin Hood + Robinette* Rot 
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NEOPRENE 
SOLES 


add cushioned comfort, long wear 
to smart safety shoes by 


Soles and heels of tough neoprene crepe pro- 
vide buoyant support and easy walking in 
these dress type safety oxfords by Wolverine 
Shoe and Tanning Corp., Rockford, Mich- 
igan. Uppers are handsome dress cowhide; 
other neoprene-soled styles with Shell Horse- 
hide uppers are available. 

Neoprene soles offer more than solid com- 
fort. Rugged neoprene resists oil, grease, 
acids, chipping and tearing. Even extremes 
of heat won't make neoprene soles soften or 
lose their profile. And neoprene stays flexible. 


Neoprene gives the kind of wear and com- 
fort that make work and safety shoes sell. 
Why not add the sales appeal of this Du Pont 
synthetic rubber to your shoe line now? 


COURTESY: WOLVERINE SHOE AND TANNING CORP 
ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 


ONLY NEOPRENE SOLES GIVE YOU THIS 
BALANCED COMBINATION OF PROPERTIES 





@ Resistance to oils, greases and acids 


@ Resistance to flex-cracking—even at freezing temperatures, 


@ Resistance to softening—even in extreme heat ae 


@ Resistance to abrasion, chipping ¥* 
. 
. * E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
. & Co. (inc.) 
« * Elastomer Chemicals Dept. 88-2 
° Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me your free booklet, 
P PAT. OFF “‘Neoprene Shoe Soles.” 
* 
Better things for better living .« °* 


eee through chemistry, mi Name 


— made by DuPont Address 


.* for 25 years City 
a 


Position— 


Firm — 


nn SE GEG cece 


FOR THE FULL STORY OF NEOPRENE SOLES, SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET —7 



















PERFECT GIFT 


Aunts, Uncles, Parents, Grandparents 
: —all go for these little Gift rubbers. 
So Cute! So practical! Every pair 
starts a new customer for you. Please 
your customers, make extra profits 


the year ‘round. 
Gift packaged to retail at. 98 ¢ 
Sores CON. i kk ce ves 59 


Suck Humber 6% 
Fits Baby's sizes 2 to 3 only. 





LARGER SIZES 
$1.29, $1.79, 


$2.29 retail. 


N EW look Mommy, | can 
TELL they're MINE! 


Now “totes” brands each pair with one of 
188 cute symbols. Children can pick out 


their rubbers on sight! Ends mixups. 
\\\ 


Mothers, Teachers LOVE THEM. 
\ 















Give your customers what they ask 
for — “totes” — World’s LARGEST 
SELLING Children’s Rubbers. 


DON’T MISS THESE PROF- 
ITS! Every Spring, mothers 
buy “totes” to keep children’s 

feet dry in wet grass, dew, 
rain. Put “totes” display in 
your store. Increase your 
Childrens Business. 








| \N\ \ 
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in U. S. A, (Canadian rate $3.50 per year). 





New item! Extra Profits! 





10 PAIRS 


with first spring order 
for 48 pair of Children's 
‘‘totes’’ or more. 






Display Bar 
also free with 
48 pair order 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 
or—write for sample today. 


So-Lo MARX RUBBER COMPANY 
LOVELAND 1, OHIO 


Pure Gum Rubber Footwear for Men-Women.-. Children 
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SPUTNIK 


by Leverenz Shoe Co. 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


sweeps across the style horizon, 
motivated by printed plaid SHUGOR. 
Slipper-comfort and easy-on-and-off add 
to the popularity of this new star 

in the men’s fashion field. 


THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS i HUDSON, MASS. 








COPR. 1958 THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS 
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ondwwhite shoes pois 





washable 


KID, CABRETTA, 


WHITBST ee LOVER CALF. & KIP 
WHITES’ see A) ran-arr sueve 


to every one who knows leather 




















Record er "bi 


FOUNDED 1882 » 
76 YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE , 
TO THE SHOE INDUSTRY 










EVERIT B. TERHUNE, JR. ER, Pee Nae a aE eae a 
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TRIMFTT TRIMLONS 


smart stretch socks for the entire family 


FREE COUNTER DISPLAY BRINGS YOU NEW EXTRA BUSINESS! 
Get the added profits of a complete nationally advertised sock department! Order 30 doz. of 
any Trimfit Socks and this eyecatching 18” x 27” counter display is yours free! Takes no time, 


no effort! Trimfit Socks sell themselves! Lads, dads, teens ’n’ toddlers . . . everyone is a potential 


customer for the brilliant’variety of Trimfit Socks you show in this eyecatching display! 


See the complete Trimfit TRIMFIT, DEPT. $2, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y 
ine. Send for free, color 
aU] mor: he: Ile) -4 


Please send Free catalog 


HOSIERY MILLS ae prore Neme 
Store Address isiicissiscsscsciusticaapiataaibesanaeie 


FIL Y ccccccusotysevcsnvesassinanctauiuell ZONE. ..ecvere State 
Buyer 


(SIGNED) 
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... for the ol 
Beautiful | 
New Spring line of. . Fl 














SERVICE BUREAU 


, PARENTS: 


wt 
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Another famous name now has 
| that Alrfoot feeling 


Sadie aD 


FUNSTERS BY 


Nactctibeser. 






CASITA — new 
Funster pump 


by Naturalizer 


¥ 


SORORITY — 
new Funster flat by Naturalizer 





New Funsters — by Naturalizer Division of enone: OTHER AIRFOOT ADVANTAGES: 
BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. — : LIGHTER-FOR-DENSITY—yet thinnest 
are styled to get new business and designed ya, slept 


: : CONTROLLED AERATION—“breathes” 
with comfort features that build repeat without forming weak spots. 
business. 


UNVARYING SUPPORT-—instant come- 
back for life of shoe! 
PROVED QUALITY—years in develop 





: ; HOW FUNSTERS 
Today, that means they’re cushioned with ARE CUSHIONED WITHOUT 


Airroot—assurance of fashion-right comfort iP SA ied: eainiy ten Sen: 
a Superior “comeback” allows ‘ 
that from manufacturer to retailer, to thinner AIRFOOT insole NOTE TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS: 


applications. Full comfort — For samples and application informa- 
without bulk tion, contact: Goodyear, Foam Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


MADE 
td 


WORLD'S FIRST FOREMOST AND FINEST FOAM RUBBER CUSHIONING DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR FOOTWEAR 


Watch ‘‘Goodyear Theater’’ on TV—every other Monday, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. 


wearer, has never let anyone down! 














Airtoot—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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IT’S ALWAYS 


TIME...NOW... 
FOR THE 


FALL and WINTER 1958 


LEATHER SHOW 
FEB. 25-26 


WALDORF - ASTORIA NEW YORK 
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TAYLOR MERCHANTS WILL BE SUPPORTED THIS SPRING WITH A SERIES OF 9 NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISMENTS. WATCH FOR THIS INSERTION IN FEBRUARY ISSUES OF ESQUIRE AND THE NEW YORKER 




















this famous 


FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 


CONFERENCE 
Netherland Hilton 


BOOTHS 311 & 312 





solemark can make the sale 


ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS 
& STYLE EXHIBIT 


® Hotel McAlpin 
N-CREPE 


When your shoe and your competitors’ look alike, 
a trusted name on the sole can make the difference . . . can make 
the sale. Cush-N-Crepe — America’s original cellular sole* 
guarantees not only buoyant comfort, bonus wear and colorful, 
unique-pattern styling . . . but it is your customer’s 
familiar clue to the quality of the shoe he buys. 


Everyone knows that Cush-N-Crepe is. . 


not on all shoes . . . just the best ones 


You’re wise to mention Cush-N-Crepe by name when you advertise 
KNURLED shoes that bear this quality sole . . . because your shoe is respected almost as 


much for this famous name as it is for your own. 


CusH-N-CrRePe is the only nationally advertised cellular sole 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Manufacturer of HIGHEST QUALITY SOLES for 47 years 


AVON SOLE COMPANY -: Avon, Massachusetts 





YY 
y OMG 
surround the feet with comfort 


Kangaroo, the lightest, most supple, yet strongest of fine leathers 
makes these shoes the shoes for customers in search of the utmost 
comfort. Kangaroo leather provides gentle, yet firm support. Buoyant, 

Firestone Foamex cushions the foot from toe to heel without 
eight or bulkiness. Famous Leverenz “Foot Preserver” 


rch gives firm support. 


FLEXIBLE LEATHER INSOLE 
GENUINE GOODYEAR WELT 
FAMOUS FIRESTONE FOAMEX 


HEAVY DUTY OUTSOLE 


LEVERENZ SHOE COMPANY ° Sheboygan, Wisconsin 








A Letter? DpDIE' OL BO ARD 





























Sid AARP 4 


—“It is many things,” says St. John Associates of 
New York. “It is ambassador and advocate, mis- 
sionary and emissary, salesman and statesman. . . 
It is as direct as a challenge, as personal as a re- 
quest. It can offer, urge, request. It can leap boldly 
to a proposal, lie in wait for a foregone conclu- 
sion, whisper a suggestion, plead for a cause. 





—‘To the salesman, looking for a way to open a 
prospect’s door, a letter is a chance to knock 
ahead of time. 





—“‘To the retailer, it is a way to let his best cus- 


tomers know he has something special for them. As seen in 


—“To the advertising man, it is a way to merchan- MARCH- APRIL i issues of fs 


dise an idea, to announce a campaign, to register 


a favorable impression. @ M A D E M Oo | S & L L E 
—“To the businessman, it is the way to say what he e 5 ia VEN TEEN 


means and have it in writing—to reach the people 


he needs and wants to reach at the right time, at e g C R E E N ST Oo R | is S 
the right place, in the right way.” 
¢e MODERN SCREEN 


—We certainly agree with the above, and, in the 
same questing spirit, we paraphrase: What is an 


advertisement? | bi / 

—To the manufacturer, it is a means to a broader A 
approach to his accounts . . . to let his merchants Wit 
know he has something special for them. 


—To the retailer, it is a contact with his resources 
and an opportunity to evaluate the merchandise Ta : 
and how it fits into his needs. For tie-in mat ads. . . big, 

beautiful full-color blow-ups of 

—To the consumer, it is a chance for a choice. this ad .. . and for information 

about these and other 

JILLS styles write: 





FB. asda, 


Publisher BRISTOL SHOE CORP. » MONETT, MO. 
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FATHER: 


SON: 
FATHER: 


SON: 


FATHER: 


FATHER: 


SON: 


FATHER: 


SON: 


FATHER: 
SON: 


FATHER: 


I’ve been hearing a lot about this new Gold-n-lite crepe cushion- 
ing. Know anything about it? 


I know we’d be smart to use it on all our casuals. 
You mean our men’s? 


On everything, Pop. Men’s, women’s, youths’. Gold-n-lite 
crepe was created by Golden Leatherboard especially for all 
sport and casual patterns. 


Isn’t that a piece of Gold-n-lite crepe on your desk? Let’s see 
it. Hmm... you’re right, this is real nice soling. Sure is flexible. 
Plenty light, too... 


Gold-n-lite’s much lighter than any comparable crepe soling 
on the market today. I don’t have to tell you — the quality’s 
there. 


How ’bout colors? 

Golden Leatherboard’ll give us Gold-n-lite crepe in any color 
we want — including matching midsoles. Comes in all standard 
thicknesses, from 9 iron up to 24 iron, in 36” x 36” uniform 
sheets. 


Let me write this down. Gold-n-lite . . . crepe cushioning .. . 
any colors, with matching midsole .. . 9 to 24 iron... 


And put down “at the right price.’’ Gold-n-lite crepe fits our 
price structure like a dream... 


Let’s have some sample shoes made up with it. 


Pop, the samples are made and I’ve already ordered a few skids. f 


And I’m supposed to be teaching you the business. 


LEATHERBOARD COMPANY 


151 ESSEX STREET, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


A; 


allied products show * hotel sheraton-mc alpin * february 22-25 * room 556 
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How can you guide a shopper’s footsteps? 


ee 








To DIRECT A SHOPPER into your store, you first must open-vision design allows them to use their entire sales 
attract her attention. One of the best ways to do this is floor as a display area easily seen from the sidewalk 
with an eye-appealing Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store With the great variety of Pittsburgh Store Front Prod- 
Front. People associate modern stores with progressive ucts available, the design possibilities are almost unlimited. 
merchants and up-to-date merchandise and services. You can choose from such products as Pittsburgh Polished 

A Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Front can add attrac- Plate Glass and Twinpow” Insulating Window Units for 
tion power to any type of retail store, whatever its size the open-vision front, and Prrrco” Store Front Metal for 
or location. Hundreds of satisfied merchants have re- the supporting members. To complete the installation, 
ported substantial increases in business, in traffic and there are TuBELITE’ Doors, Hercuttre” Plate Glass Door- 
prestige after they modernized their stores with Pittsburgh way Assemblies, and Prrrcomatic” . . . the nation’s finest 


Open-Vision Store Fronts. They have discovered that automatic door opener. 


FREE BOOK. 


For more information on 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8120, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Fronts, STORE FRONT Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

FOR WARD =i) premote by 


send in the coupon and we'll PrTTABURON PLATE GLASS Please send me a FREE copy of your store front booklet. 


ur youn BE9T 


cCOMPany 
prec e| ' Name 
our new store front booklet. ue gg ¢ 


be glad to send you 


et katate : Address 
MR ed Hoag City State 


Nn es eee ee ee EE ce ce ell 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
PITTSBURGH- PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Fibre Sport Soles — for all the family. Attractively 







designed, suede or smooth. With 


oy 
: matching heels for 












eee “ge . 
; nailing or with heels 


sy isi attached. Also Airflex 











Cork for work or casual wear. 


AIROLITE-NUCLEAR SOLES 


Nuclear-Airolite or lightweight, 











cellular, aircushion Mone. A 
Ww 
Highest quality, F 


long wearing, trim edges. 








Excellent for Bonwelts. 


Work & Dress COMPOSITION SOLES 


For work or dress 







in composition oil resistant 






Neoprene or Cork 






for maximum 






slip resistant qualities. 







5A TRUSTED NAME ON SHOE BOTTOMS SINCE 1924 
Exhibiting ... FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Cincinnati — February 15-18 — Netherland Hilton, Room 709 


ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW 
Sheraton McAlipin — New York — February 21-25 
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SOLES AND HEELS 
Beat jorBusy Feet 


.NITROCREPE MICROCELLULAR 





62) , Lightweight, soft cushion step. 
\ 


~“ <> 


Safetred non-slip design. 
Also with Neoprene 
for oil resistant 


Safety soles. 


AIRCUSHION MICROCELLULAR 


Always firm, yet feather light 








for stitch attachment. 


Ideal for casual and work wear. 





With Neoprene for oil and 


’ 
chemical resistance. With new i 
” - - 


additive providing 


exceptional non-slip quality. 


NITROLITE MICROCELLULAR 


Now on the style leaders. 





footwear. The latest, light- 
weight slipper soling 


in a variety of colors; 





designed or suede. 


THE BEARFOOT SOLE CO., INC., Wadsworth, Ohio 


BOSTON: 210 Lincoin Street, J. M. Calvin 
MILWAUKEE: 1931 South Allis, Atkinson Sales Company 
ST. LOUIS: 1602 Locust Street, F. E. Aiston 
NEW YORK CITY: 225 Wesf 34th Street, Homer Bear 
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..eMOM DOES! 


Children’s shoe business is BIG business. 
But remember this: children don’t buy shoes 
.. . MOM does! 


That’s why E-Jays are advertised to mothers 
through that most powerful magazine, 
PARENTS’. There mothers read about the 
E-Jay features they look for in children’s 
shoes: Permacounters, the polyethylene 
counters that can’t break down...Guide- 
Step lasts ... long wearing soles... and the 
famous PARENTS’ Seal. 


Mothers by the hundreds also write in to find 
out more about E-Jays, and the name of their 
nearest dealer. For that reason we have pro- 
duced a colorful new booklet that gives 
complete details. Entitled ‘“The Story of 
Happy, Active Feet,’ it tells a real selling 
story about E-Jays. 


Be sure to get your free copy of the new 


' and E-JAY GUIDE-STEPS 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Endicott 1,N. Y. St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


E-Jay booklet. And if you’d like a look at 
this new, fast-moving line of shoes, check 
the box in the coupon... we'll send a rep- 
resentative at once. 


Priced to retail profitably at $595 to $695 
Infants’ styles $395 to $495 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Dept. B 
Endicott 1, New York 


Please rush my FREE copy of the new E-Jay booklet 
[_] Also send a representative to show me the new E-Jay line 


Store Name........ 


I a cache cokes 
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Fditorial Outlook 








T looks like the greatest season ever for In Stock 
departments. 

The uncertainty of the last quarter, the slow rate 
at which retailers placed orders in December and during 
the first weeks of January indicate their clear intention 
to depend heavily on In Stock services this spring. 

The complexion of the semi-annual clearances had 
hardly been determined when manufacturers felt a strong 
upsurge in In Stock buying. This activity was a harbinger 
of the many and serious problems manufacturers will 
face in trying to fill spring orders with any degree of com- 
pleteness and make shipments with the speed retailers 
will expect. 

The time would seem to be opportune for some frank 
talk about In Stock. 

Perhaps the best way to start is to point out that the 
In Stock operation is primarily one of cooperation. To 
function successfully, it must be a two way street with 
retailers and manufacturers working together to keep 
trafic moving in the center lane. 

In the hurly-burly period through which retailing has 
just passed, many merchants seem to have forgotten basic 
principles of the function of In Stock. Pre-occupied with 
fast style selling and constantly in search of some new 
promotion, many of them have overlooked the important, 
and more staple, part of their businesses. The sobering 
effects of the past few months are causing many of them 
to re-evaluate this basic part of their business and make 
some long overdue decisions. 


Re-appraisal 

But this re-appraisal must go deeper than just the mere 
decision to do a better job in staple shoes and to use 
manufacturers In Stock departments to accomplish it. It 
requires primarily, a practical understanding of the true 
function of In Stock and a recognition of the many prob- 
lems which confront the manufacturer. Retailers must face 
up to the wisdom of placing size-in orders on a more 
intelligent and systematic basis and their responsibilities 
to do so. 
To obtain the fullest measure of success and advantage 
from In Stock facilities, the merchant must examine his 
daily and weekly figures carefully, with specific refer- 
ence to sizes currently in demand, and should try to make 
some reasonable estimates of his requirements for the 
month ahead. His size-in orders should reflect such study. 
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In Stock: 7wo-Way Street 





Unless the merchant has the style his customer wants 
and the sizes and widths with which to fit her, she will 
go elsewhere. The time to reorder is when sizes are run- 
ning low not if she returns and agrees to wait for a 
“special order.” 

Most In Stock departments were not instituted for, nor 
can they effectively service, single pair orders, They were 
designed to provide a rapid, reliable source of supply, 
from which the merchant can draw sizes to keep his inven- 
tory at a sufficiently high level to service his customer 
adequately. 

The only barometer, or measuring-stick available to 
the manufacturer by which he can set up his inventory 
at the start of the season is the initial order in which the 
merchant designates the styles he will need and the depth 
in which he will require them, This initial order should 
be as precise an advance estimate as the merchant is 
able to make. 


An Irritating Problem 


Manufacturers tell us one of the most frequent and 
irritating problems which face them is the re-order 
which lists sizes and widths that were missing completely 
from the initial commitment. This sudden appearance of 
new size listings on a “size-in” order is dramatic proof 
that someone goofed at the time the initial order was 
placed, 

Less than specified “minimum” reorders cause con- 
fusion to the manufacturer, require endless correspond- 
ence, bothersome delays and add unnecessarily to the 
merchant’s costs of doing business. Penalties and _ in- 
creased shipping costs which accrue from them show up 
in reduced mark-on. Delayed shipments have a habit of 
eventually becoming mark-downs. 

“Single pair” orders play havoc with the manufac- 
turer’s making and shipping schedules. When not sub- 
jected to rigid controls, they defeat the very purpose for 
which the In Stock department was instituted, 

Distasteful as it may be, manufacturers must enforce 
their “minimum” order regulations. The practice of 
placing single pair orders can be eliminated or greatly 
curtailed by a consistent pattern of reordering at reason- 
able intervals and only after careful analysis. The pur- 
pose of every reorder should be to bring the inventory 
up to selling par. With a little practice the merchant will 


[TURN TO PAGE 67, PLEASE] 
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neylings 


styled by Seymour Troy, 






fashions a new 


silhouette in an 






opera pump 






... the Nassau... 






free and easy, 
light and soft, 


young and lovely... 









trimmed witha 







smart ornament... 





the heel graceful 





and slender. Truly 
“THE” town shoe. . 
a joy of 1958. 










In luxurious 
AL 
CALF 

#345 Rose Red... 
also available in 
#507 Flight Blue, 
#516 Basque Red, 

#3390 Benedictine 
and #500 Black... 
by Lown Shoes, Inc., 














E. Hubschman & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 23 
Fashion Office: Empire State Building, New York 1 Auburn, Maine. 
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Modified Traditional Men’s Styles Forecast 
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Chairmen of NSRA Men's Shoe Style Committees, left to right, are Lyle Hammond 

of Dominion Shoe Company, New York, casual footwear; Kennard C. Baker of 

London Character Shoes Corporation, New York, men's street and dress shoes; 

Stephen Heller of Wm. Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C., presiding chairman; 

Francis C. Rooney, Jr., of Melville Shoe Corporation, New York, Young Men's 
and teenage footwear. 


NEW YORK—Some hard-headed 
advice was passed along in eight 
points for the improvement of the 
men’s fashion shoe operation by 
Louis Liebson at the meeting of the 
Men’s Shoe Style Committee of the 
National Shoe Retailers Association, 
held here to discuss the fashion 
picture for fall and winter, 1958. 

Committee findings at this Men’s 
Style Forecast meeting constituted 
preliminary surveys. A_ detailed 
forecast will be made available to 
NSRA members early in March. 

Mr. Liebson, in charge of buying 
for the Edison Brothers’ Chandler 
division, discussed the men’s angle 
from the point of view of an expert 
in the women’s shoe field. 

His recommendations were: 

1) Use the good fashion job you 
are doing to get a larger share of 
the market. 

2) Get away from “book store 
philosophy” in operating a men’s 
shoe department. Try the “hard sell.” 

3) It’s successful to copy success- 
ful people. 

4) Do more advertising and put 
greater emphasis on “psychological 
value” and less on “intrinsic value.” 

5) Promote. 

6) Team up with all segments in 
the men’s wear field. Get rid of 
“promotion-slow-motionitis.” 

7) You need sell only a seventh of 
a pair more this year to get a 10 per 
cent sales increase. 
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8) Use the imagination, the pro- 
motional ability and the newness of 
approach that women can add to your 
organization. 

Perkins H. Bailey, fashion analyst 
and executive editor of Men’s Wear 
magazine, predicted that ‘fall will be 
a season where extreme novelties are 
less likely to succeed than up-dated 
traditional or new ideas backed by 
sound reasoning and trends.” 

Mr. Bailey’s major trends in men’s 
fall and winter footwear in relation 
to apparel styles, he gave as follows: 

1) For business wear: traditional 
types, particularly wing tips, straight 
tips and moccasin fronts up-dated to 
meet demands for sturdy, lightweight 
shoes. 

2) Increased importance of 
brushed leathers, chukka boot types 
and variations on traditional pat- 
terns for formalized sportswear, sub- 
urban coats and shorter topcoats. 

3) More shoe than last year’s 
pointed toe, but with a slipper-like 
look. 

4) The squared-off toe, not the 
squarish toes of western boots or ski 
boots, but the Italian derivation. 

5) Restrained colors, conservative, 
even in new shades, to complement 
dark-toned business clothes. 

The forecast in men’s shoes was 
divided in three broad classifications. 

Young men’s and teenage footwear 
was chairmaned by Francis C. 


Rooney; men’s street and dress shoes 








above and below $15, by K. C. Baker, 
and casual shoes by Lyle Hammond. 

A decline in the acceptance of con- 
ventional and heavy loafers and 
heavy brogues generally was fore- 
seen. 

Among the conclusions reached 
concerning men’s shoes above and 
below $15 was the trend to light- 
weight and dark texture, the domina- 
tion of the Italian influence, black 
leading in color and continued gain 
of three- and four-eyelet shoes. 

In casual shoes most enthusiasm 
centered on the slip-on, with the 
hand-sewn loafer seen gaining ac- 
ceptance. Machine-sewn loafers, two- 
eyelet mocassins and boots will de- 
cline in relative importance the 
committee forecast. 

The fall and winter 1958 style 
conference of NSRA will be held at 
2:30 P.M., Wednesday, February 26, 
1958, in the Paris Room, Hotel Plaza. 

Harper’s Bazaar in a clinic-like 
presentation will outline important 
domestic and foreign trends in 
apparel fabrics, color and silhouette 
which will influence the shoe style 
picture. They will also cover the new 
developments in the leather and shoe 
market. 

Admission tickets may be had upon 
request to the association headquar- 
ters, 274 Madison Avenue, New York. 





December, 1957, Shoe 
Output Rose 6.8 Per Cent 
NEW YORK—Gains in shoe out- 
put over a year ago were witnessed 
in all major categories, the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association said. 
It gave estimated December output 
at 44.5 million pairs, an increase of 
6.8 per cent over December, 1956, 
when 41,668,000 pairs were produced. 
The percentage of change for De- 
cember in men’s shoes was plus 6.1, 
for youths’ and boys’, plus 24.5; for 
women’s, plus 6.9; for misses’ and 
children’s, plus 2.1; for infants’ and 
babies’, plus 9.2, and for other, plus 
5.5. The average increase for Decem- 
ber for all these categories was plus 
6.8 per cent. The average increase 
for the year was plus one per cent. 
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NEW YORK—The cement process 
in the manufacture of men’s shoes 
will receive important attention dur- 
ing the technical sessions at the 
Factory Management Conference in 
Cincinnati, February 15-18, accord- 
ing to Jack Heald, chairman of the 
men’s division program. 

In a report to his men’s group 
leaders, Mr. Heald, who is president 
of Stetson Shoe Company, said, 
“A significant and widespread use 
of cement shoe processes is being 
undertaken by the men’s shoe in- 
dustry. This was evident by the 
wide display and acceptance of ce- 
ment-processed shoe styles shown at 
the National Shoe Fair in Chicago 
last October. 

“In our men’s technical sessions 
at the forthcoming conference we 
intend to examine and discuss cement 
shoe constructions, with particular 
emphasis on the flat-cemented proc- 
ess. Also, other of the newer men’s 
shoe processes, such as the silhouwelt 
and vulcanization, will receive im- 
portant attention.” 

Mr. Heald pointed out that men’s 
styling trends were having signif- 
icant influence on types of shoe con- 
structions in the men’s field. “The 
Continental influence has brought 
important changes in men’s shoes— 
in lasts, close-trimmed soles, the 
light-soft look and feel, and greater 
flexibility. American men have found 
these shoes to their liking. As a 
result, these types of footwear could 
bring about important shifts in 
construction processes traditionally 
used in making men’s shoes.” 

Two other major topics scheduled 
for discussion during the men’s 
technical sessions will be Stitching 
Room Production Control and Proc- 
ess Flow, and Shoe Machinery. The 
Stitching Room topic will involve a 
close examination of recent improve- 
ments in this area, with particular 
attention to the use of conveyors. 

Shoe Machinery will embrace a 
follow-up on last year’s panel dis- 
cussion, with special reports on 
trends and policies regarding buy- 


or-lease machinery, foreign ma- 
chines, machine servicing, parts 
control, and preventative mainte- 
nance. The reports will be based 


upon a survey taken among the men’s 
shoe manufacturers. 
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More Cements Being Used for Men’s Shoes 


On the last day of the technical 
sessions, the men’s group will par- 
ticipate in a “gimmick session,” 
which last year proved very fruitful 
in bringing forth many fresh and 
practical ideas that were being used 
to step up productive efficiency in 
men’s shoe factories. 





Conference Banquet Speaker 





Winston K. Pendleton, featured speaker 
at the Factory Management Conference 
banquet Sunday, February 16, in the 
Pavillon Caprice of the Netherland-Plaza 
in Cincinnati. Mr. Pendleton, whose ad- 
dress, "Future Horizons in the Shoe In- 
dustry,” will highlight the four-day meet- 
ing, is director of shoe machinery de- 
velopment, Office of Economic Develop- 
ment and Market Research, Washington. 





Serving as group leaders on Mr. 
Heald’s committee are Wilbon Mar- 
lin, General Shoe Corporation; Philip 
Dine, Plymouth Shoe Company; Paul 
A. Crane, Knipe Brothers, Inc.; and 
Leslie R. Heideman, International 
Shoe Company. 

One of the eagerly awaited ses- 
sions at the conference—how to set 
up a training program for shoe 
foremen and other supervisory 
personnel—will be addressed by 
Raymond D. Jarvis of International 
Business Machines Corporation. His 
presentation will embrace 1) the 
selection and training of new fore- 
men, and 2) advanced training and 
managerial development of estab- 
lished or experienced foremen. Chair- 
man of this special meeting is Gordon 
Corson, dean of Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s School of Engineering. 

Visitors to the conference will 
have the opportunity to see more 
than 200 new products, believed to 
be the largest number of new prod- 
ucts ever to be shown at one time 
in the shoe industry. 









The products cover every impor- 
tant aspect of shoemaking and shoe 
factory operation from the stand- 
point of technology. Included will 
be every type of shoe machinery, 
equipment, devices and apparatus, 
all types of soling materials, threads, 
cements and adhesives, counters, box 
toes, goring, shoemaking tools, heels, 
innersoles, welting, upper materials, 
linings, backing, shanks, lasts, shoe 
chemicals, foam cushioning ma- 
terials, trimmings and bindings, and 
new shoe processing methods. 





Shoe Industry Productivity 
Hit Record Peak in 1957 


BOSTON — Productivity in the 
shoe industry hit a record peak in 
1957, according to a report issued 
here by the Economics Research 
division of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union. 

The increase was 3.5 per cent or 
a man-hour output of 1.44 pairs. 
The mark in 1956 was 1.39 pairs. 

Each shoe worker averaged an 
annual output of 2,750 pairs, com- 
pared with 2,694 pairs in 1956 and 
2.589 in 1955. The report said this 
output is about 35 per cent higher 
than the level achieved by shoe 
workers in any other country. 

Though the shoe industry produced 
six million more pairs of shoes in 
1957—594 million as against 588 
million in 1956—production cost in 
wages dropped by $2 million. The 
report pointed to a drop in the 
average work week from 37.2 hours 
in 1956 to 36.7 hours in 1957. This 
decline represents 7,310,000 man- 
hours, or a wage saving the union 
sayS was made possible by the rise 
in productivity. 

For 1957, the average factory 
price per pair of shoes came to $3.60 
and the total annual factory value 
of the 2,750 pairs produced per 
worker amounted to $9,990, an in- 
crease of two per cent over the 
$9,696 for 1956. 

Deducting the average annual shoe 
worker’s wages of $2,868 from this 
figure, the research report left the 
factory with a gross “return” of 
$7,122, an increase over $6,910. 

John J. Mara, union president, 
said that despite inflationary threats 
the shoe industry has weathered the 
second consecutive year without an 
increase in the average factory 
value per pair of $3.60. 
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McGrath Berkowitz’ Successor at NESLA 


Officers for 1958 elected at the eighty-ninth annual meeting of the New England 


Shoe and Leather Association. 


Seated, left to right, Maxwell Field, executive 


vice-president; Wallace J. McGrath, president; G. Elliot Stickney, treasurer. 
Standing, also left to right, Francis H. Gleason, second vice-president; Charles 
Slosberg, third vice-president; S. L. Katz, first vice-president; E. L. Davis secretary. 


BOSTON—The shoe industry can 
look forward in 1958 to a total pro- 
duction which will be about the same 
as or, at worst, only slightly below, 
that of 1957. This, despite an ex- 
pected general business decline in the 
first half of the year. 

This is the prediction of A. W. 
Berkowitz, retiring president of the 
New England Shoe and Leather 
Association. Mr. Berkowitz, who is 
treasurer of the Songo Shoe Manu- 
facturing Corporation and the Bour- 
que Shoe Company, made these points 
in his report to the membership at 
the association’s 89th annual meeting 
held January 15 at the Hotel Statler, 
here. 

Unanimously elected president to 
succeed Mr. Berkowitz was Wallace 
J. McGrath of the John E. Lucey 
Company. 

“Somewhat lower operations of 
member plants,’’ Mr. Berkowitz told 
the more than 600 shoe men who 
attended the meeting, “resulted in a 
shoe production total for New En- 
gland estimated at 195,000,000 pairs 
valued at an estimated $690,000,000. 
New England’s output ratio thereby 
dropped to 33 per cent, from 34.3 per 
cent in 1956, of the nation’s produc- 
tion of footwear. U. S. output this 
year (1957) has been estimated at 
590,000,000 pairs, valued at more 
than two-and-a-quarter billion dollars 
at factory prices, compared with a 
production total of 588,000,000 in 
1956.” 

Officers elected to serve during 
1948, in addition to Mr. McGrath, 
are: 
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First vice-president, Saul L. Katz, 
Hubbard Shoe Company; second 
vice-president, Francis H. Gleason, 
J. F. McElwain Company; third vice- 
president, Charles Slosberg, Green 
Shoe Manufacturing Company; 
treasurer, G. Elliot Stickney, Holmes, 
Stickney, Inc.; executive vice-presi- 
dent, Maxwell Field; secretary, Ed- 
ward L. Davis, manager of NESLA’s 
Research Bureau. 

Former directors, who hold over, 
are: 

Harry A. Bass, Kleven Shoe Sales 
Company; Maurice J. Bernstein, 
American Biltrite Rubber Company ; 
Abraham E. Caswell, Caswell Shoes, 
Inc.; C. Chester Eaton, Jr., Charles 
A. Eaton Company; Harvey B. 
Evans, L. B. Evan’s Son Company; 
James L. Forma, Lawrence Maid 
Footwear, Inc.; Lucian D. French, 
Charles Cushman Company; Louis H. 
Hamel, L. H. Hamel Leather Com- 
pany; John T. Heald, The Stetson 
Shoe Company; Ray W. Heffernan, 
H. H. Brown Shoe Company; H. 
Sherman Howes, Jr., Howes Leather 
Company; Joseph Kaplan, Colonial 
Tanning Company; Clarence E. 
Knapp, Knapp Bros. Shoe Manufac- 
turing Corporation; Barton M. Kra- 
mer, Kramer Shoe Company; Fred N. 
Phillips, Jr., Phillips-Premier Cor- 
poration; Joseph S. Porter, Porter 
Shoe Company; Bernard S. Shapiro, 
American Juniors Shoe Company, 
Sidney Spiegel, Bruce Shoe Com- 
pany; Barnet B. Stein, Mutual Shoe 
Company; and C. R. Todd, United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation. 


New directors named to take the 
places of those whose terms have 
expired are: 

Lee Fishman, Penobscot Shoe Cor- 
poration; Michael Flynn, John Flynn 
& Sons; Simon H. Geilich, Geilich 
Leather Company; Louis Kleven, 
Klev-Bro Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany; and Robert E. Wall, Wall- 
Streeter Shoe Company. 

Educational entertainment of a 
high order was furnished by Law- 
rence E. Spivak, producer and regu- 
lar panel member of the “Meet The 
Press” TV program and a local panel 
composed of three of Boston’s hkest- 
known newspapermen: Erwin D. 
Canham, editor, Christian Science 
Monitor; William E. Mullins, politi- 
cal editor, Boston Herald; and 
Thomas Winship, metropolitan edi- 
tor, Boston Globe. Mr. Spivak was 
on the receiving end of questions 
posed by the local editors. 

Summed up, it was Mr. Spivak’s 
conclusion that the current recession 
has not far to run and will probably 
end some time next spring; that 
1960 will see the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate elected; that it 
looks now as though that candidate 
may possibly be Senators Kennedy or 
Kefauver or Governor Meyner of 
New Jersey although, he added, 
Adlai Stevenson cannot be eliminated 
as a possibility; and that Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon is just now the front- 
running Republican. The foreign 
policy of the country also came in 
for discussion. 


Survey Shows Consumers 
Favor Lower-Priced Shoes 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Con- 
sumers definitely showed preference 
for lower-priced shoes in the final 
quarter of 1957, a Department of 
Commerce survey indicates. The sur- 
vey, undertaken annually by the 
department’s Business and Defense 
Services Administration, forecast the 
continuation of this trend. 

A “slight leveling off” in total 
shoe output as well as retail shoe 
volume for 1958, was predicted. 

The survey called attention to the 
slight increase in 1957 shoe produc- 
tion—less than one per cent. How- 
ever, sales volume was 1.5 per cent 
higher than in 1956. It placed the 
production total at more than $2 
billion, with sales spotted at approxi- 
mately $4 billion. 





New Construction in Dalsan’s 
Summer Shoes for Women 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y.— Dalsan, 
Inc., makers of women’s style shoes, 
have introduced a new construction 
to be used for the first time in a 
group of summer shoes and to be 
sold under the name of Flights. The 
new construction embodies four im- 
portant features, all designed to 
give the greatest amount of flexibil- 
ity, lightness and softness, without 
sacrifice of support and firmness. 

The four features are as follows: 

1. A new insole design—patent 
applied for. This insole provides 
cushioning, flexibility to match that 
of the outer sole and insulation 
from heat, cold and dampness. 

2. A new tannage of sole leather 
that gives the soles flexibility in all 
directions. 

3. Uppers of soft leathers and 
fabrics, usually unlined but with 
tackle twill used to give light 
weight when linings are needed. 

4. Counters firm enough to give 
the feet balance on thin fashion 
heels. Light toe boxing for soft- 
ness and sufficient firmness to keep 
the shoe in shape. 

The new line consists of 35 styles 
in a variety of leathers, fabrics and 
fashion colors. The shoes are on 
three heel heights—18/8, 21/8 and 
23/8. 

Throat lines comprise a regular 
square throat; a rounded outline: 
and, newest, according to Elinor 
Bohle who has designed the shoes, 
a V-throat. 

There are four silhouettes: an 
instep, tie, Dalsan’s “Chemise” 
shoe; a sandal, a closed toe sling, 
and an open toe sling. The shoes 
will be made to retail at $16.95 and 
$18.95. 

Franz Menge, the company’s top- 
flight technician, now secretary and 
treasurer of Dalsan, Inc., was 
credited with developing the new 
construction. Mr. Menge and his 
uncle, William Menge, have been 
responsible for developing a group 
of devoted craftsmen trained at 
the bench in hand-crafting. Leon 
Posen, president of Dalsan, at- 
tributes his appreciation of light- 
ness in shoe styling to his Califor- 
nia background. 

The firm has recently appointed 
Goehring Pennoyer to handle all 
magazine, newspaper and _ trade 
paper advertising. 
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W. C. Hunneman, Jr., of William Amer. Co., Dies at 65 


PHILADELPHIA — William C. 
Hunneman, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the William Amer Company, 
tanners of quality kid leathers, died 
January 23 at his suburban Bryn 
Mawr home. He was 65. 

Mr. Hunneman was president of 
Lawrence Johnson & Company, a 
director of the Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank and a trustee of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

He was a devotee of horse shows 
and hunt meetings and was president 
of the Devon Horse Show and chair- 
man of the Radnor Hunt Race Com- 
mittee and a director of the United 
Hunts of New York. 


He was also active in the Red Cross 
and was chairman of that organiza- 
tion’s War Fund Drive in 1945. 
During the Second World War he 
was vice-president of the Navy 
League in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hunneman was born in Brook- 
line, Mass. and was graduated from 
Amherst College. He had business 
affiliations in Bombay and Calcutta, 
India. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Alyse Matthews; a daughter, 
Mrs. George Strawbridge, of Mal- 
vern; a grandson, Edgar R. Owen, 
Jr., and a brother, Benjamin A. 
Hunneman, of Exeter, N. H. 





Albert Abrams President 
Of Revlon-Owned Knomark 





Albert Abrams, who has been elected 
president of Knomark Manufacturing 
Company, in the wake of its recent pur- 
chase by the cosmetic firm, Revion, Inc. 
Knomark makes the Esquire line of shoe 
polishes. He joined Knomark in 1932, and 
had been the company's secretary- 
treasurer. 


Wolverine Introducing New 
Line of Casual Pigskin Shoes 

ROCKFORD, MICH.—The Wol- 
verine Shoe and Tanning Corpora- 
tion is setting up test market 
operations in preparation for na- 
tional distribution of a new line of 
men’s and boys’ casual pigskin shoes. 

In announcing this move as the 
corporation’s first step toward ac- 
quiring a larger share of the metro- 
politan shoe market, Adolph K. 
Krause, Wolverine president, dis- 
closed the appointment of MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc., of Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., to handle the ad- 
vertising. 

Wolverine has manufactured work 
shoes for more than 50 years. They 
are distributed primarily through 
small-town outlets to farm and 
factory markets. 





Sales of Five Major Chains Climbed 7.1 Per Cent in 1957 


BOSTON—Retail sales during 1957 of the five major shoe chains 
equaled $419,848,729, an increase of 7.1 per cent over 1956, according to 
the New England Shoe and Leather Association’s analysis of data released 
by these concerns. An increase of 7.4 per cent in number of stores also 


took place during 1957. 

















No. of Stores Net Sales Per Cent Changes 
, -_ 
December Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. Jan.-Dec. 

1957 1956 1957 1957 "57-’56 *57-’56 
Melville Shoe Corp. 1,018 947 $18,582,1724 $122,057,855 + 3.7% + 5.2% 
Edison Bros. Stores 322 298 11,861,627 99,301,773 + 1.6 + 9.0 
Shoe Corp. of Am. 658 635 9,248 ,597* 81,788,480** + 7.2 + 5.5 
G. R. Kinney Corp. 411 364 7,581 ,000 59,158,000 +14.1 +13. 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 234 217 6,398,420 57,542,621** + 2.8 + 4.1 





Total 2,643 


2,461 $53,671,816 


$419,848,729 + 5.0% + 7.1% 





* 4 weeks ended 12/29/57; ** 52 weeks ended 12/29/57; #5 weeks 2 
days ended 12/31/57 compared with 5 weeks 1 day ended 12/31/56. 
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4 to 6, 644to9 - B,C,D,E, EE 
BUNTEES 


8056 


STOCK up NOW ... Buntees 
are best for baby and you! 


Goodyear stitched 
genuine NIVTOP 
leather soles! 


2 to 6 - B,C,D,E, EE Soft, Supple Buntees for Toddlers and Creepers. 





J. POTVIN SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 





















SEE THE |COMPLETE NEW LINE! 





Meet Stylights from WALK-OVER, dress casuals 
designed to make a man comfortable, confident, 
correct from Spring to Fall . . . shoes that feel 
lighter, softer, in hand as well as on the foot. 
Meet the most complete new line in America 
from $14.95 to $19.95 retail, serviced by 
WALK-OVER’S expanded in-stock department. 


Meet WALK-OVER’S new Franchise Plan 
that offers 42% + minimum mark-up with 
a profit dividend on re-orders. 





oma Meet your WALK-OVER salesman today . . . or 
contact Jean Keith, President, or Bob Fesler, 
! ; | ! | Vice-President and Sales Manager. 



































GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


BROCKTON 63, MASS. 
47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 












R. J. POTVIN SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 


<< 
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Smart shoe manufacturers, over the years, have learned quickly that BECKWITH is 


the industry’s accepted headquarters for their box toe problems. 


Beckwith-Arden’s organization of highly skilled box toe specialists, aided by every 


modern facility, turn out the widest variety of box toe materials in the world. 


Whatever your particular box toe problem, Beckwith- Arden will engineer the correct 


answer, quickly and efficiently. 


Ceol Lalor. 


203 Arlington Street - Watertown, Massachusetts 


SUBSIDIARIES: Beckwith Mfg. Co., of Wisconsin — Milwavkee * Beckwith Box Toe, Limited, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada 
Victory Plastics Co., Hudson, Mass. * Safety Box Toe Company, Boston, Mass. * AGENTS: Wright-Guhmon Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
Dellinger Sales Co., Reading, Pa. * The Geo. A. Springmeier Co., Cincinnati, Ohio * Factory Supplies, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ANNOUNCING: 
A major promotion to compel.. 





For their world of hc 


For their world of hop, skip and jump... 


the prote the protection of 


ALL-LEATH!| ALL-LEATHER SHOES! 





~~ 
FIVE STAR 


Pali. 
sERBERICH | 


Buying shoes for your youngsters this Spring? For a guide to the finest 
children's footwear, turn to the special section beginning on page OO..... 


expert neighborhood retailer will fit him to perfection. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Leather Industries of America 





..and sell... your customers! 


| 





The March issue of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
features shoes by 


SIMPLEX hil L 
Tlexics: Taine ara 
FIVE STAR Flaliatinike 
cERBERICH 


Again this Spring, Leather Industries of America — together 
with the country’s foremost children’s shoe manufacturers — 
takes the leadership in bringing the story of quality children’s 
shoes to the most important group of consumers — the more 
than 11% million readers of Parents’ magazine. 


















This powerful shoe section — including the country’s finest brand 
names — gives retailers ‘a handle” for promoting these brands. 
And Leather Industries of America, with an extensive blueprint 
of merchandising and promotional material, channels the busi- 
ness directly to the fitting stool. 


If you carry any of the brands featured in the section — tie-in 
and discover the profit of promoting leather and quality in 
children’s shoes. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Leather Industries of America 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Style 1449 
Black Leather with Black Basket Weave Mesh 







Style 1450 
Brown Leather with Brown Basket Weave Mesh 












Three Eyelet Oxford with Air-Tred Features. Smooth Leather 
with Nylon Basket Weave Mesh. Leather Outsole. Rubber Heel. 


B 82-12; C 72-12; D 62-12; E 6-11; EEE 62-11 









Style 1463 Black 










Style 1464 Brown 
U Wing Bal Oxford with Air-Tred Features. The 100% Nylon 
Mesh is Flecked with White. Leather Outsole. Rubber Heel. 
B 82-12; C 72-12; D 6%-12; E 6%-11 






YOU CAN COUNT 
ON YORKTOWN 
AIR-TREDS FOR 
SUMMERWEIGHTS 
THAT SELL! 













Yorktown’s complete coverage of top-selling men’s and boys’ footwear’ for the important 
middle market includes an outstanding group of Air-Tred Shoes with the famous shock-absorber 
feature. Combining sound, basic styling of proven salability, the breeze-catching coolness of 
nylon mesh and flexible, buoyant construction, these Air-Tred Summerweights are dependable 
sellers .. . and they are backed by an in-stock service you can count on. 


To retail at $11.95-$12.95 













THREE GENERATIONS OF FINE SHOEMAKING 


Yorktown 


ALSO MAKERS OF YORKTOWN SHOES FOR BOYS 






complete line 


IN STOCK 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED IN 


LIFE ano ESQUIRE 














Write now for catalog or for salesman to call 
GARDINER SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
MAIN OFFICE, FACTORY AND IN-STOCK DEPARTMENT 
GARDINER, MAINE 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: Marbridge Bidg., 47 W. 34th Street 


FAR WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: Solnit Shoe Co., Buckingham & Hecht, 
817 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 
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Ike Loosening 
Purse Strings 


X-Ray 
Shoe Fitting 


$74 Billion Budget 


\eitPitineciin Newsreel 















by George H. Baker 


The Eisenhower Administration is loosening federal purse strings still 
further. Top officials are now convinced that a hefty charge of forced-draft 
spending by the government is now absolutely essential to wipe out unem- 
ployment and to restore a semblance of prosperity in time for the Novem- 
ber elections. 

Worried over continuing sags in production and rising unemploy- 
ment, White House advisers are quietly passing the word to all depart- 
ments and agencies of the government to get a few federal spending 
projects out of the conference rooms and into the hands of contractors 
and subcontractors. 

For example, the Administration recently has: 

© Ordered a speed-up in the letting of federal highway construction 
contracts. 

@ Told the General Services Administration to speed up its program 
of building new federal office buildings and post offices. 

@ Eased credit and lending restrictions in federal housing and home 
improvement programs. 

®@ Notified a new list of cities and towns that Nike guided missile 
sites will be established around their peripheries. 

All signs point toward still more spending in the weeks and months 
immediately ahead. By October, according to the White House calcula- 
tions, industrial production should be many points higher than at present 
and unemployment should be beaten down to a minimum. 


A fresh warning against the careless use of X-ray shoe fitting machines 
is sounded by the U. S. Public Health Service. Shoe retailers, as well 
as their customers, may be seriously injured by these machines. Such 
injury, resulting from excess radiation, may be caused in at least two 
ways: (1) Too frequent exposures to the X-rays emitted by the machines; 
(2) Excessive exposure resulting from faulty or careless adjustment of 
the machines. 

Doctors have been warning for years that excess radiation can cause 
grave harm to the human system. In recent years, due chiefly to radia- 
tion resulting from atom bomb tests, the problem has become more acute. 

Dr. David E. Price, of the U. S. Public Health Service, says many 
citizens are harming themselves by indiscriminately exposing themselves 
to X-rays emitted by machines operated by doctors, dentists, tubercu- 
losis clinics, and shoe stores. 

Dr. Price points out that the effects of ionizing radiation are cumu- 
lative and are irreversible. “They are subtle, and may become apparent 
only after long delay,” he warns. When outward signs of damage show 
up, it is sometimes too late to help the afflicted person, he observes. 

Many cities and other local governing bodies have banned the use 
of X-ray shoe-fitting machines except by licensed personnel. 


President Eisenhower’s new $74 billion budget is meeting a favorable 
reception in Congress. Bipartisan support is shaping up for the record- 
breaking sums now scheduled for spending in the fiscal year that starts 
July 1. Leaders in both political parties predict Mr. Eisenhower will 
get all the dollars he is asking to supply the nation’s missile-age demands. 



















































New Evidence 
for High Taxes 


A Balanced Budget 
with an Unlikely “If” 





eT iTEiVihciin Newsreell o « ¢ (continued) 





Total military spending is calculated by Mr. Eisenhower at $39.7 
billion—up by nearly $1 billion over this year’s $38.6 billion. 

The military emphasis in the new budget is overwhelmingly on mis- 
siles. Mr. Eisenhower wants $5.3 billion for missile programs. Most of 
this sum is to come from new appropriations. 

But conventional armament and equipment must continue to play an 
important—although somewhat smaller—role in national defense, Mr. 
Eisenhower warns. Despite advances in space travel, atomic weapons, 
and intercontinental missiles, the Pentagon still is ordering sizeable quan- 
tities of propellor-driven aircraft, rifles and small-arms ammunition, and 
land vehicles of many types. 


Here’s new evidence that taxes will stay high in 1958: The taxwriting 
House Ways and Means Committee, which is holding several weeks of 
public hearings on the need for tax revision, is listening only to top 
Administration officials on the government’s urgent need for all the 
revenue it can get. (Earlier, the plan had been to listen only to busi- 
nessmen, all of whom are seeking favorable revision or reduction of the 
rates applying to their firms.) 

The strategy of calling in Administration leaders is, of course, calcu- 
lated to set the stage for keeping all existing tax rates in effect. The 
Administration men are explaining that the government’s need for funds 
to investigate space travel, to develop new rockets and missiles, and to 
carry on the government’s so-called civilian functions is such that tax 
cuts are unthinkable—at this time. 

As a matter of fact, a number of businessmen who earlier had 
requested time to appear before the committee to testify for tax reduction 
now are sending cancellations to the committee. They sense what is 
obvious—that tax cuts won’t be voted in 1958 and they are reluctant to 


waste their time on a lost cause. 


President Eisenhower tells Congress that a balanced budget will result 
if all his new financing recommendations are followed. From a political 
point of view, however, it is unlikely (because this is an election year) 
that Congress will approve such voter-irritants as 5-cent postage (first- 
class mail) and suspension of thousands of local spending programs, 
involving rivers, roads, dams, and veterans’ benefits. In fact, the budget 
as finally approved is likely to emerge a good deal plumper than it is 
now. If this happens, the Administration will have to contend with an 
unbalanced budget and must return to deficit financing. 

Taxwise, the picture for the year ahead is not bright. Mr. Eisen- 
hower asks that the scheduled reductions (June) in the 52 per cent 
rate applying to income of corporations be postponed, as well as the 
scheduled reductions in some federal excises. He asks for imposition 
of a new federal tax on aviation gasoline and jet fuels, but otherwise 
omits a call for increasing the rates on corporation income or individual 
income. 

And there is one small ray of hope in the tax picture: Mr. Eisen- 
hower discloses that he will later this month send to Congress new 
[TURN TO PAGE 69, PLEASE | 
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COMPLETE IN-STOCK SERVICE 


Terms: 5%—30 Days—F.O.B. 
Reading, Pa. 
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1202: WHITE Unlined 
B to EE 2 to 5 
1207: WHITE Skuf-Tip 
B to E 2 to 5 
(cement construction 
Price: $2.95 
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you stock, the better chance you have 
to win new customers who'll be steady customers 


THESE BABY SHOES MAKE BUSINESS GROW. 
With many different styles you can make that important first sale 
a sure thing. And, they’ll be back again and again. Give your 
Baby Department the biggest boost it has had in years with an 
order now for Flexible Baby Shoes of Pro-tek-tiv quality. Send 


for our new Spring catalog. 


Curtis - Stephens -Embry Co. READING, PA. 
FINE QUALITY CHILDREN’S SHOES SINCE 1882 








Heel Styles: 


Here’s High Style 





in women’s plastic footwear... 


TYE 7 ruil 


and De Lites 


Tyer’s new plastic fashion boots are getting 
an enthusiastic reception from dealers everywhere. 
One look at their exclusive quality features 


will tell you why. 


Medium 


High 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY, Andover, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Please send me complete information on Tyer Cascades and DeLites. 


Gentlemen: 


NAME____ canta iiitiitaiemenniemnatnneingcesiacintese 


Parenter inne 


FERRERS ene nee Se ee ee ee et stipend 






TYER Cascades This smart new boot 
has a black shantung pattern and a deluxe 


lining of contrasting grey. 


TYER DeLites DeLites are available in both 

clear and dusky snakeskin patterns. 

Cascades and DeLites will not crack or stiffen in 
cold weather. Other features include exclusive rolled 


top edges, anti-slip soles and reinforced heels. 


Suggested retail prices: CASCADES $3.00 pair. 
DELITES $2.25 pair. Whole sizes only, 
4 through 11. 


Send coupon today for complete information, 


ANDOVER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ye a 4 
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Spring and Summer Showing, Mid-At- 
lantic Shoe Show, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia ............Feb. 2-4 

Summer Shoe Show, Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers Association, Hotel Penn- 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh .......... Feb. 9-11 

Shoe Show, Midwest Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 

Feb. 9-12 

Tenth Factory Management Conference, 
National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 

— Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
Feb. 15-18 

Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit, 

Fall and Winter, Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotel, New York City ........Feb. 22-25 

Leather Show, Tanners’ Council of 
America. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

New York City ... Feb. 25, 26 

Michigan Shoe Caravan, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club, Wolverine Hotel, 
Detroit . March 9-11 

Advance Fall Shoe Market Week, New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, Hotels Statler and Touraine, 
Boston .March 30-April 3 

The Guild of Better ‘Shoe Manufacturers’ 
opening of collections of fall styles. 
Showings in individual factory sample 
rooms. ..... The week of April 21. 

St. Louis Shoe Show, St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, Hotels 
Statler, Lennox, Sheraton-Jefferson and 
Park Plaza, St. Louis . . ' April 27-30 

Ohio Shoe Travelers Fall Showing, Ohio 
Shoe Travelers Club, Deshler Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio ..........May 4-6 

Southeastern Shee Travelers Show, 
Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Henry 
Grady, Dinkler Plaza, Piedmont, and 
Peachtree Hotels, Atlanta .May 4-7 

Shoe Show, The Indiana Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Hotel Severin, Indian- 
apolis .. May 11-13 

Michigan Annual Shoe Fair, ‘Michigan 
Shoe Travelers Club and Michigan 
Shoe Retailers Association, Wolverine 
Hotel, Detroit . pan .May 18-20 

Fall Shoe Show, ‘Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers Association, Hotel Penn 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh ........May 18-20 

Shoe Market, Midwest Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Hotel Morrison, Chicago 

May 25-28 

Denver Fall Shoe Show, Mountain States 
Shoe Travelers Assn., Albany Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. ... -June 1-4 

Annual Shoe Show, Baltimore Shoe Club 
and Associated Shoe Travelers of 
Baltimore, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
NRE OS de vatus pewcannd July 13-16 





Edison Brothers Honors 
Burt’s Store Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Luther 
L. Deck, manager of Burt’s Shoe 
Store at 38 West Washington Street, 
received a 25-year service award at 
a breakfast at the Lincoln Hotel. 

He was presented with a wrist 
watch from Edison Brothers Stores 
here, operating the Burt’s Shoe 
Store. 

Roy Oscarson, vice-president and 
general manager of Edison, made the 
presentation. 
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Amalgamated 
leathers... 





for performing 


arts in 


fashion shoes... 


@ everkleen suede 
@ maltese kid 

@ glazed kid 

@ delline 


@ scottee kid 
@ tortoise 

@ softee kid 
@ wild rice 


WRITE FOR STYLOGRAMS FROM AMALGAMATED 
71 WEST 35th ST., NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


Amalgamated Leather Companies Inc., Front & Adams Streets, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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ily Love BUR-SEUS 


OUT OF YOUR STORE WITH GIRLS AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES! 


Colorful, Fashion-Right, Washable Informals Profitably Yours 
from ROBERTS JOHNSON RAND... 


FRIEDMAN-SHELBY, PETERS and SUNDIAL 


Fun-Shus Are Big Business because they go 
With The Informal On-The-Go Clothes the majority of your customers live in. 


Fun-Shus Are Good Fitters... made over the same lasts as our “‘regular’’ shoes. 
And every pump pattern is elasticized at throat or top-line. 


Fun-Shus Are Easy-To-Wear Shoes; light, soft, flexible and gifted with cushion-insoles. 


Fun-Shus Are Smart Shoes in a variety of fashion-right silhouettes 
... including the taper-toe. And they’re yours in the big-selling colors; 
red, blue, chino, white and black . . . trimmed with finesse. 


Fun-Shus Are Popularly Priced to retail at 2.98 and 3.98 with a full mark-up 


Fun-Shus Are Ready to Produce Big Business For You... 
Why Don’t YOU Go-Go-Go...Write for a Salesmen to Call. 









POLL PARROT « RED GOOSE 
SAVAGE (inCanada) «© WEATHER-BIRD 







‘ Women 
FLORSHEIM « VITALITY 
2 ACCENT +¢ QUEEN QUALITY 
GRACE WALKER + TRIM TRED +¢VELVET STEP 


Family of Fine Shoes cm 


FLORSHEIM « WINTHROP 
CITY CLUB « JOHN C. ROBERTS +« RAND 
KINGSWAY « RANDCRAFT « WESBORO 





MY-TEST « CONFORMAL « SUNDIAL 
AMERICAN FAMILY i eR cgay 
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100% 
INCREASE 
















1955 1957 





METEOR sales records prove 
buyer satisfaction and repeat 






orders. 













me KOEN DA LL comms 


Andrews-Alderfer Division 


1031 HOME AVENUE AKRON 10, OHIO Gerald D. Scott Sales Co. LOS ANGELES: Herman 


FABRicushon products are produced under Patents 2,628,654 and 2,649,391. 





another 


“bread 'n’ butter’’ style 


featuring FABRI cushori foam 


Meteor pump by Natural Bridge 
is top seller for 3 years 


Shoe patterns that hit the winning combination of STYLE 
and COMFORT ... and sell in increasing volume for several 
seasons ... are profitable “bread ’n’ butter” styles. 

The METEOR pump... introduced in 1955 by Natural 
Bridge Shoemakers (division of Craddock-Terry Shoe Cor- 
poration) ...is one of these popular best sellers. With changes 
only in vamp treatment, this pattern has produced outstand- 
ing sales increases to date. 

Style and comfort qualities are “built-in” to the METEOR 
shoe with FABRIcushon foam-fabric lining. In fact, this ver- 
satile material made the stitched vamp style possible, practical 
and economical. 

As proven by manufacturers’ sales records, shoes using 
FABRIcushon foam combinations .. . linings, insoles or bottom 
fillers ... consistently develop into “bread ’n’ butter” patterns. 














Representatives: BOSTON: Continental Textile Corp. 
NEW YORK: Eastern Foam Fabric Co. CINCINNATI: 
M. Hale Co, NASHVILLE: Robert Porter. ST. LOUIS: 


Schlobohm Foam Rubber & Plastics Co. 
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Voice of the [rade 


RICHARD H. RICH, president of 
Rich’s, Inc., of Atlanta, Georgia, says: 
“We, as retailers, face new and chal- 
lenging problems. By understanding 
and anticipating these problems, we 
will once again materially influence 
the direction of our economy. 

“What are these problems? They are 
problems of continued expansion of 
distribution facilities. They are prob- 
lems of downtown revitalization and 





resurgence. They are problems of 
meeting competition from new types 
of distributors. They are problems of 
finding bright, aggressive young 
people to help meet our future respon- 
sibilities in retailing. And they are 
the ever-present problems of con- 
trolling the rising costs of doing busi- 
ness which threaten our narrowing 
profit margins. 

“We will meet these problems head 
on. They offer us a challenge and an 
opportunity. 

“Continued adequate and economical 
distribution of our country’s produc- 
tive output is the very keynote to the 
growth of our economy and the pres- 
ervation of all of the benefits that all 
of us derive from that growth.” 


* * * 


“The outlook for 1958 seems to us to 
be more uncertain than for any other 
year since the war,” states the Monthly 
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Digest of Business Conditions and 
Probabilities of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc., and continues: 

“The present conditions, as we under- 
stand them, do not call for a serious 
depression. We have a less dynamic 
business situation than we lave had 
during the past few years. A period 
of adjustment lies ahead, but it can 
be, and probably will be, a period of 
consolidation that will produce a 
sounder base for future economic 
growth. During the period of adjust- 
ment, some industries will be hard 
hit while others will do reasonably 


well.” 
* * * 


BRUCE A. GIMBEL, president of 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., says: “With 
respect to the department store indus- 
try generally, many downtown stores 
will probably have difficulty making 
last spring’s sales figures, but these 
small declines will probably be more 
than balanced by the expanding vol- 
ume in the suburban branches. The 
latter half of 1958 may well provide 
opportunities for increased volume in 
both suburban and downtown units.” 
* * * 
E. W. CARTER, president of Broad- 
way-Hale Stores, Inc., says: “It now 
appears that department store sales 
for 1957 will aggregate one per cent 
less than in 1956. . . . I would expect 
sales for the first half of 1958 to be 
three to four per cent below those of 
comparable months of the previous 
year. Though the longer term out- 
look continues favorable, it is as yet 
too soon to estimate with accuracy 
when the upturn will occur.” 
* * * 

“The overall outlook for business is 
on the bright side, with more favor- 
able than unfavorable signs, despite 
the gloomsters,” says EDWIN B. 
MORAN, vice-president of the Na- 


BOOT anv SHOE 
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tional Association of Credit Men. He 
continues: 

“Right now we are on a shakedown 
cruise. It will continue through the 
first quarter, possibly becoming more 





























severe before leveling off. A slow pick 
up this summer will be followed by 
brisk fall business, so that when we 
total up 1958 against 1957 we shall 
recognize the recession as but a pause 
in our long-range growth. .. . 

“We face a new economy today, one 
which calls for a new type of leader- 
ship in advertising, in selling and in 
credit management. Let us stop talk- 
ing about the possible three to four 
million unemployed and instead boast 
of the 63 million who are working. 
Our troubles are largely psychological. 
We have been enjoying a boom and 
high living, and no one wants to go 
back to 1950 or 1953. Any shrinking 
hurts. 

“The bright side shows these facts: 
Defense spending is going up. Con- 
struction is rising. State and local 
governments are spending more. Our 
national highway program is just now 
getting into high gear. Utilities con- 
tinue to expand. Borrowing will be- 
come easier. There will be no major 
war in 1958.” 

* * * 
RAY H. BULTE, credit sales manager 
of Stix, Baer & Fuller of St. Louis, 
Mo., says: “Today’s economy presents 
a tremendous challenge to credit ex- 
ecutives—a challenge to maintain and 
increase credit sales volume in this 
year’s more competitive market. Yet, 
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we must safeguard the large invest- 
ment in Accounts Receivable out- 
standing. These two conflicting re- 
sponsibilities of the Credit Manager 
must be in preper balance and it is 
important that good judgment be used 
in screening all accounts to insure 
sound credit... . 

“1958 will be a good year but we have 
a challenge to go after business as 
never before. To maintain credit sales 
will require hard work. Make the 
credit sales promotion department 
function as efficiently as the billing or 
collection department. It is important 
to your success.” 


* 





* * 


“The large manufacturer decides what 
the public will be offered. Either by 
obligation or for reasons of self- 
preservation, he creates demand for 
his product through advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion. The 
average retailer is thus largely de- 
pendent on the manufacturer pre-sell- 
ing customers on merchandise his 
store carries,” says FRED C. HECHT. 
general retail merchandise and sales 
manager for Sears, Roebuck & Co. of 
Chicago, II. 

“In contrast,” he continues, “Sears 
philosophy holds that the needs of the 
consumer are more closely determined 
by the distributor of merchandise. Ac- 
cordingly, we join with more than 
20,000 smaller manufacturers across 
the country to produce goods to stand- 
ards and specifications that best meet 
our customers’ needs. Still, like the 
large manufacturer under the other 
system, we recognize our obligations 
to suppliers to generate through ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales pro- 
motion a constant and continuous 
consumer acceptance which represents 
a stable market for their output... . 
“Sears recognizes that we are operat- 
ing in a dynamic economy; that popu- 
lation is growing and shifting; that 
social change is constantly taking 
place; that adjustments in living habits 
are being paralleled by adjustments in 
buying and selling habits. As retail- 
ers, we must try to recognize and un- 
derstand these changes before they 


happen.” 
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Profile .... by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 





































EE the smiling countenance above! Who would ever say that it belongs 
to a quadraplegic? Well, it does . . . to Ben Borish, the “wheelchair 
jockey” as he joshingly designates himself. He lives in a wheelchair. 

He can raise his arms a little but he can’t move all the fingers. He can’t 
pick up anything. BUT... he can sing and he can smile and he can 
laugh; and he does . . . enriching the lives of his family, his customers 
and friends by his shining example of courage. 

Ben Borish, who is 50 years old and a native of Seattle, Washington, 
moved to Los Angeles in 1930. He opened a family shoe store in a medical 
building on busy Wilshire Boulevard, four blocks west of the famous 
Miracle Mile shopping area. He specializes in prescription footwear. He 
also supervises every sale to make certain the fit is absolutely correct. His 
wife, Rose, their daughter, Sandra, and Ernest Adelman comprise the sales 
organization of Ben's Wilshire Shoe Salon. 

When Ben was a boy of seven, he fell down a flight of stairs at his 
home and severed a segment of his spinal cord. He did not become 
paralyzed until six years ago. after he had his retail shoe store well estab- 
lished. Along with selling shoes, he was designing corrective shoes, too, 
for other handicapped persons and for himself. 

He says: “When I hit the wheelchair, I said to myself, “This is it!” 
adding that he felt pretty low and planned to sell his business. But then 
his courage returned. “I decided to do something about my condition. 
I’ve made enough money since so I can indulge in my hobby, entertaining 
in hospitals. I sing baritone. I’ve memorized more than 250 songs and 
had records made of the piano accompaniment. I sing with the records; 
and my first stop is always the wards . . . the paraplegic wards, 

“T tell those men what I told myself six years ago. | tell them ‘if you 
can’t use your fingers, use your wrists. If you can’t use vour wrists, use 
your arms.’ | get them to sing with me and [| tell them, ‘If you can’t sing. 
whistle. If you can’t whistle, hum.’” When [TURN TO PAGE 64, PLEASE] 
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Slip-On Teen-Age Dash 


4 


The excitement and dash and kinetic energy 
of youthful manhood are typified by the rugged, 
gored-throat slip-on, “Sputnik.” The charcoal 
gray gore, enhanced by an overplaid of lighter 
gray, provides a stylish focal point which con- 
trasts smartly with this otherwise brilliant black. 
conservatively cut shoe. Useful too, the gore 


assures casual ease in donning and doffing. 


Young men like ’em rugged and the Sputnik’s 
heavy sole with broad extensions and welted 
heel-seat are ruggedness personified, jauntily 
relieved by a light sabot strap which adds a note 
of the debonair. The combination of rugged- 
ness and sharp, fine detail may augur a growing 
trend in shoe styles. Attention in the trade is 


growing. At any rate the Sputnik is “hep.” 


For further information write Boor AND SHOE RECORDER 
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Clockwise, starting 

lower left: Port Hole 

espadrille with print 

lining, from Swan. One- 

eyelet tie on new ta- 

pered toe last in red 

fabric with white rub- 
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Clockwise, starting 
lower left: Mesh upper, 
cushioned sole, from 
Wellco; Blue _ fabric 
pump on rubber sole 
with Tartan ornament 
matched to Jantzen 
sportswear, a Jantzen 
Funtime Footwear from 
Foot Fashions in Fabric, 
made by Ripon; “Cock- 
tail” in red, white and 
blue, vulcanized rubber 
sole, a Foamstep from 
Genfoam. 


Counter clockwise, start- 
ing top: Two-eyelet moc- 
casin, the Pamela, on 
ribbed crepe sole, a Lu- 
cerne by Viner; Fine 
white suede hook ox- 
ford with contrasting 
orange sole, a Sandler 
of Boston; Hook oxford 
with Staccato tapered 
toe, high tongue, in scar- 
let sueded pigskin, a 
California Cobblers; 
Tongueless loop ghillie 
on ribbed crepe sole, a 
Golo of Dunmore. 
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Clockwise, starting top: 
Smart striped insert, 
elasticized for good fit, 
in this Ripon Leisure 
Leathers Funtime Foot- 
wear; Nature last, foam- 
cushioned sole, 3/8 
stacked heel, features of 
this Hollywood Skoot- 
ers; Nature last, foam- 
cushioned sole and wide 
band on this “Celina” 
Desco Debs; Foam sole 
and nature last, Patty ; 
Johnson Originals. 


In soft leathers there are hook and loop ghillies, moccasin and plain vamp ties, 
espadrilles and thongs. In fabrics there are stripes, plaids, combinations of colors and 
mesh. Very newsworthy are the ghillie and thong types. And the many ribbed crepe soles. 


Clockwise, starting top 
right: Leather espa- 
drille on ribbed crepe 
sole, a Blum Glamor 
Gal; Two-eyelet tie in 
fine velour suede on 
genuine plantation 
crepe sole, a Lady Iles 
of Mayfair; Another 
suede two-eyelet tie 
with wedge heel and 
ribbed crepe sole from 
Kickerinos; The Swivel 
Moc, true moccasin con- 
struction, with contrast- 
ing mudguard and lac- 
ing, a Huskies. 








ome Highlights From 


LLIED KID CO. is introducing blue as second 

best seller to black for fall 1958, according to 

Helene O'Hara, the firm’s fashion director. 

Black will, of course, be tops for fall, she says. There 

will be more black suede in suit and walking shoes: 

more black smooth and patent in flats; more patent 
combined with colored suede. 

A whole new concept of blue has brought in a new 
brighter, cleaner, clearer blue to replace Navy. In blues 
from Allied there will be young, bright Bravo Blue for 
back-to-school and October; clear Costume Blue and 
True Blue for September promotion. 

“Red starred in spring and will get marquee billing 
for autumn,” said Miss O'Hara in a presentation which 
used theater terms in discussing the leathers for fall. 
The long interest in red for apparel assured its growing 
importance in footwear, she noted. The red leathers for 
fall will be Comanche in smooth, a new bright Encore 
Red in Vodelle and Red Ore, Encore’s counterpart in 
brushed leathers. Damask Rose, borrowed from the 
1957 sensational millinery color, should be strong as 
a July and/or October shoe promotion. 

With brown returning to the limelight, there should 
be a good market for more brown shoes. Allied offers: 
Premiére Brown, a brown that is not black, for dress 
shoes; younger Starlet Brown for school and suburban 
styles; Savoy Brown more subdued than red, brighter 
than brown, for city suit shoes and flats. Mainly for 
men is Charred Brown. 
Charred Brown’s double in gray. 


In brushed leathers, Mole is 


Describing green as the color of money, Miss O’Hara 
asked, “Why not green shoes?” and showed Gala Green, 
a sparkling tone with a double, Winter Green, in heav- 
ier brushed leathers. For dressier shoes of Vodelle and 
patent there is Fortune Green. Gray was noted as best 
in shag type leathers and in gunmetal patent. 


AMALGAMATED LEATHER COMPANIES 
planning new colors in each type of leather to aug- 
In Hi-Fi Kid there is a 
In the 


Softee Kip luster leather there is a completely new 


are 


ment classic and basic colors. 
specially interesting range of new colors. 


group of metallic tones. The entire range of Amal- 
gamated leathers are ideal for soft shoes of all types, 
according to Ruth Kerr Fries, the firm’s style con- 
sultant. These comprise Hi-Fi Kid, Everkleen Suede, 
Charmooz, Scottee, Softee, Ruffini and Skippee. 


COLONIAL TANNING CO. offers the following 
new colors: Woodsmoke, Glacier, Blue Star, Oyster, 
Martini, Seafoam, Dahlia, Aladdin Green and Sahara 








In Velka, the new colors will be Woodsmoke, 
Glacier, Aladdin Green, Sahara Tan and Oyster. In 
Colotan, Martini, an olivey green and Seafoam, lighter 


Tan. 


than Martini and a companion to it, are new promo- 
tion colors. Added to these are Dahlia, a beetroot 
tone, and Ginger Tan. 

All the grains are soft, according to Jane Wheeler. 
the company’s fashion director. However, the feeling 
is that finishes and textures are still very important and 
that more of them will be used in semi-dress casuals 
and spectator types. Tudor is a full aniline; Esplanade, 
an antiqued finish. Picador, Hampshire and Matador 
are textured and grained leathers. 


I. C. DONOVAN INDUSTRIES are making a spe- 
cial point of their style promotion idea of offering the 
same colors in all their leathers—in Deldi Silk, lizard, 
The 


following new colors have been introduced, Luciana 


erained calf, smooth calf and aniline kidskin. 


Silvestri, style director, reports: Hennessy Brandy, a 
golden rust shade; a very light golden olive brown, 
No. 674; Beaver, a silver brown; Muschio, a musk 
shade, very dark olive; Chianti, a rich dark red. Au- 
tumn Haze, a neutral brown, is a repeated color. 


B. D. EISENDRATH TANNING CO. is continuing 
textured leathers because their customers continue to 
demand them, finding that their best selling shoes are 
often in this leather. There has been some discussion 
of the possibility of declining interest in fine as well as 
larger grains. Soft leathers and soft grains, however, 
are considered still to be extremely important, accord- 
ing to Eleanor Parkinson Eisendrath, company stylist. 
Acacia, new last year, will be introduced for the com- 
ing fall in an increased range of colors. Smooth and 
aniline leathers continue. 

A group of new leaf and earth browns has been 
added to the line for fall 1958. Several reds are being 
continued: Elizabethan, a rose red; Signal Red, very 
bright: Flamenco. Vintage is a new red. And there 
is a new fashion blue. Repeated classic best sellers are: 
Driftwood, Planter’s Punch, Russet, Walnut. Hazel- 
wood, a light brown, a new fashion color, proved good 
this spring and will be continued for fall. 


JOHN R. EVANS & COMPANY reports four pro- 
motional colors in glazed kid: Oriental Clay, Bronzeen, 
Copper Pence and Pomegranate. These have been 
chosen to complement and blend with fall apparel 
colors. The company is also making the following 
colors in glazed kid: Oyster, Golden Walnut, Town 
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Women's Fall Leathers 


Lightness, flexibility, softness, a velvety feel are the features of all fall leathers. 
Fine textures continue and suedes. Interest returns in matte. After black, 
browns, reds and some fashion blues the big interest. Two kinds of green im- 
portant: olive and forest tones. Continued interest in anilines and smooth sur- 
faces. Antiquing recommended for tailored town and spectator types. Brighter 
colors offered for summer-into-fall types. 


Brown, Scarlet, Basque Red, Cherry Red, Flight Blue 
and Navy. In Glacé Brogandi, they are offering: 
Oyster, Briarwood, Perfect Brown, Basque Red, 
Cherry Red, Flight Blue, London Gray and Graphite. 
Town Brown and Navy are the suede colors. Five 
colors are being used in Cara kid: Oyster, Cherry 
Red, Basque Red, Flight Blue and Town Brown. Black 


and white are going into all finishes. 


FLEMING-JOFFE, LTD., offers the following colors 
in all their reptile leathers, according to their style 
department: Marmalade, a golden honey color; Burnt 
Apple, red with a brown cast; Reseda, a dark olive 
green; Truffle, a taupey beige; blue, between royal 
and navy. These colors will be in alligator, lizard. 
Calcutta lizard, cobra and Himalaya, a goat skin in 
weights for lined and unlined shoes. Two metallics. 
bronze and Mail, will be used on Calcutta and alligator 
lizards their “Sequined 
Serpents.” Imported leathers will all be very soft, 
clear anilines. 


A. F. GALLUN & SONS CORP. is introducing two 
new browns for fall: Brown Brown, dark but not as 
red as Town Brown, according to Emily Bryant, com- 
pany fashion director, and Ebony Brown, a cool dark 
color slated for early fall. The firm also offers two new 
reds: one in the oxblood family and the other a vibrant 
but dark shade with a high polish, antiquing recom- 
mended, Carried over is Olive Wood, 
olive, to wear with tweeds. 


and on boa _ constrictors, 


a darkened 
Emerald Green is a new 
bright green, blue in tonality and suggested for 
dressier shoes. 

“Mermaid,” produced by a new process, has the 
water look of blue and green and is suggested for a 
plain pump to wear with all navy blue clothes. A 
Graphite Gray is also included. Blending of colors 
is suggested as a promotional idea, not the usual kind 
of blending but based instead on underlays in opened- 
up patterns. An underlay of Skintan is suggested, for 
instance, on a deep red shoe. A green shoe with ice 
blue underlay is another promotional idea suggested. 
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by ELEANOR M. RUTTY 


At GEILICH LEATHER CO. “Scamper” is the big 
news. This is a full grain kip, flexible, soft but tight 
and rich, and equally good for use on either side. 
Colors in this leather are: Black; Fudge; Roan, de- 
scribed as between Maple and Benedictine; a Basque 
type of red; a new Benedictine; Cue Ball, a bone 
shade; Verde, a green. Brushed leathers, improved but 
generally recognized for volume shoes now, are in a 
range of rich colors including Lancer Red for promo- 
tion, and Diabolo; London Gray, Vicuna and Cin- 
namon. 

Corduroy has been so well received, according to 
Martha Geilich, the firm’s fashion director, that it has 
now been put into a buck-finished split. It is suggested 
for shoes to wear with matching long stockings, new 
fashion for girls. It is being made in Vicuna, gray 
and red and all other colors. In Lura, a range of 
colors will be available including Oro; Verde; Mus- 
tard; Cobalt; Pumpkin—noted as definitely not vol- 
ume but good for limited pairage; Cinnamon, a sell- 
ing color; Benedictine, safer than Pumpkin. 

Several prints are important. Hook’n Eye is con- 
sidered the most important. It is made on a deeply 
embossed brushed leather, is exclusive, with patent 
applied for. Burlano is another important print. Bee- 


hive is a perf’d-through print. Doodle continues. 


ik. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC., 


color promotion families for fall in apparel fabrics. 


notes four fashion 


These are: blue; deep rich red, a garnet type; forest 
green and orange-y tones, according to Dorothy Fox 
Davies, company fashion director. For the blues in 
clothes, Hubschman is offering No. 507 for volume and a 
new royal blue for high style promotion. In the reds. 
to go with reds in apparel, there is Cherry Red for 
volume and a new Beetroot. Tartan Green is the new 
forest shade. Bittersweet, a new color in the line, car- 
ries out the orange trend in clothes. 

Other news at this tannery is a new rich brown 


‘ 


called Fruitwood, designed for shoes in the “tailleur” 
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Foot-happiness for millions 


from 


Just as they did 30 years ago, 
Onco Innersoles are today pro- 
viding millions of Americans 
with the utmost in comfort and 
satisfaction. 

Now, extensive plant and 
process improvements have 
produced new fibres that give 
Onco even greater flexibility 
than ever. 

Strong, durable Onco has 








(e 











innersoles! 


breathe-ability, comfort depth, 
transverse rigidity, dependable 
uniformity. It features maxi- 
mum resistance to sweat, odor, 
bacteria and mold, and is guar- 
anteed to outlast the life of the 
shoe! 

New, improved Onco is proc- 
essed from Brown Company's 
exclusive Solka® pulps. It com- 
bines the finest cellulose fibres 


with the best binder for the job. 

Write for samples and com- 
plete information. Address 
Brown Company, Dept. AC-2, 150 
Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


BROWN [ij COMPANY 


Berlin, New Hampshire 


General Sales Office: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


.INSOLE-ATED—first and still finest afoot 
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onference Goal: 


o Make 


10th Factory Management 


etter Shoes at Lower Cost 


Four day conference will feature technical sessions, present newest in shoe components, 
machinery and processes, and will depict new thinking and directions in manufacturing. 


HEN the 10th Factory Man- 

agement Conference meets 

in Cincinnati, February 15- 
18, it will consist of the largest gather- 
ing of shoe technologists ever brought 
together at one time in the history of 
the U. S. shoe industry. Over 3000 
management executives and_techni- 
cians will spend four days of con- 
certed attack on a deceptively simple 
question: How can we make our shoes 
better, faster and at lower cost? 

Called the fastest-growing shoe show 
in the world, the Conference has be- 
come an annual launching place and 
time for scores of new shoe products 
and machines making their debut in 
the industry. In fact, scores of shoe- 
men from many countries through- 
out the world now have the Confer- 
ence as an annual “must” visit on 
their itineraries. 

In addition to the educational and 
scientific exhibits, a big attraction for 
U. S. shoemen is the daily technical 
sessions, where many problems con- 
cerning factory operations and the 
making of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s_ shoes, The 
many hundreds of delegates who at- 
tend these stimulating and informa- 


are discussed. 


tive sessions, are from member com- 
panies of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association, which sponsors 
the Conference. 

The Conference opens officially on 
Saturday afternoon, February 15, with 
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an opening meeting expected to be 
heavily attended. 
’ will be the featured topic, with 
Gordon Carson, Dean of Ohio State 
University’s School of Engineering, 
Mr. 
executive, in 
developments, 
Co. Keynote 
will be Ray- 
mond D, Jarvis, Manager of Manage- 
ment Development, International Busi- 


“Foremen  Train- 


: 9 
or 
ing 


serving as moderator. Carson 
was formerly a_ top 
charge of engineering 


with the Selby Shoe 


speaker at this session 


ness Machines Corp. Mr. Jarvis has 
had an extensive background in the 
training of supervisory and manage- 
ment personnel. 

The technical sessions for the men’s 
shoe manufacturers are scheduled for 
Saturday, Monday Tuesday. 
Chairman of this group is Jack Heald, 
president of Stetson Shoe Co. The 
application of the cemented process to 


and 


men’s shoemaking will receive impor- 
tant attention. to Mr. 
Heald and his committee, the trend 


According 


toward lighter, softer and more flexi- 
ble men’s shoes is giving the cemented 
process much more prominence in the 
men’s field. Special reports on new 
shoe machinery developments will also 


be discussed. Stitching room produc- 
tion control will be an additional 
topic presented for forum discussion. 

Heading the women’s technical ses- 
sions is K. G. Taylor of General Shoe 
Corp. These sessions are divided into 
two groups: companies making shoes 
in the $9.95-and-up range, and those 
making shoes in the $8.95-and-down 
range. Each group has its own special- 
ized problem and objectives, and pro- 
erams directed specifically to these 
interests have been prepared. 

The children’s shoe sessions, chair- 
manned by D. French of 
Charles Cushman Co., are divided into 


Lucian 


three separate groups: Cements, welts 
and stitchdowns. Topics of interest 


to each of these groups have been 
arranged to provide a_ stimulating 
agenda over the four-day period. One 
of the featured personalities will be 
William Edwards, of Management En- 
gineers Associates, and formerly an 
executive at Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. 


tion methods 
methods in the shoe factory, demon- 


He will discuss work simplifica- 
and _time-and-motion 
strating how these affect efficiency and 
costs, 

Over-all chairman of the entire Fac- 
tory Management Conference this year 
is Nathan Stix of United States Shoe 
Corp. Mr. Stix states that growing 
emphasis is being placed on standard- 
ization in production methods in the 
[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 
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NOW 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


PAY YOU HIGHER INTEREST 


FASTER! 


If you’ve always bought U.S. Savings Bonds for their rock-ribbed safety, their guaranteed 


return, the way they make saving easier—you’ve got one more reason now! 


Every Series E United States Savings Bond you've bought since February 1, 1957 pays you a 
new, higher interest—3V%4% when held to maturity! It reaches maturity faster—in only 8 


years and 11 months. And redemption values are higher, too, especially in the earlier years. 


About your older Bonds? Easy. Just hold onto them. As you know, the rate of interest 
a Savings Bond pays increases with each year you own it, until maturity. Therefore, the 
best idea is to buy the new—and hold the old! 

The main thing about E Bonds, of course, is their complete safety. Principal and 
interest are fully guaranteed. They are loss-proof, fire-proof, theft-proof—because the 
Treasury will replace them without charge in case of mishap. Your Savings Bonds are as 
solid as a rock—backed by the full faith and credit of the United States. 


Maybe you already know about Savings Bonds—as one of the 40 million Americans who 
own them today, or as one of the other millions who have used Bond savings to help pay 
for new homes, cars, or college educations, or to make retirement financially easier. If so, 


this is familiar territory to you—you know there’s no better way to save. 


But if you’re new to the game, find out about Savings Bonds and what they can do for 
your future. Ask your banker, or check with your employer about the automatic Payroll 


Savings Plan that makes saving painless and easy. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS 
BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 


cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magaune Publishers of America. 
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Greater “S 
N 


eeded in 


HOE manufacturers, particular- 
ly in the popular price field, 
will definitely have to move to- 
ward greater standardization in their 
production systems. Standardization 
is a rapidly growing trend in all 
And alert. 
progressive manufacturers in the shoe 


major industries today. 


industry recognize that they too must 
adopt standardization to the degree 
possible to keep pace with modern in- 
custrial progress. 

The topic of standardization will 
play an important role at the Factory 
Management Conference in Cincin- 
nati. 

Greater standardization in shoemak- 
ing will benefit all branches of the 
industry—the manufacturer, retailer, 
suppliers, as well as the consumer. It 
can lead to lower costs, speedier pro- 
duction and deliveries, improved qual- 
ity and uniformity of the end product. 
These are major advantages for manu- 
facturer and retailer alike. It can also 
do much to prevent price advances. 
Thus, the consumer receives a quality- 
improved product without increase in 
prices, 

Standardization in 
definitely does not mean placing re- 
strictions on the style features of the 
shoe. The degree of standardization 
often depends upon the type of foot- 
wear. Basic types of shoes usually can 
be subjected to more standardization 


shoemaking 


than style footwear. But even in style 
shoes, standardization procedures can 
be applied to an appreciable degree 
without affecting essential freedom of 


styling. 
Modern-day cars, for example, are 
largely composed of standardized 


parts. This results in great economies 
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by NATHAN STIX 


United States Shoe Corporation 


in mass production, facilitates servic- 
ing, permits faster deliveries to deal- 
ers—yet in no way places limitations 
on car styling, colors, upholstery and 
other “fashion” factors. 

Standardization is the core of mod- 
ern mass-production efficiency. It is 
a major reason why our economy can 
produce such a massive flow and 
variety of goods at low prices. And 
from this stems our higher standard 
of living. 

Because shoemaking has tended to 
be more “individualized,” the industry 
has been slower to adopt standardiza- 
tion procedures. Specifications in de- 
sign or structure of the many different 


tandardization 


the Shoe Industry 


components that go into shoes differ 
from manufacturer to manufacturer— 
and much of it needlessly. This tends 
to raise shoemaking time and costs 
and reduce our efficiency potential. 
But this can and will be changed. 
Stylists, superintendents, foremen and 
other key shoe factory personnel must 
act together. By studying standardiza- 
tion applications of each new pattern, 
they can step up the productivity and 
quality values of the shoes, as well as 
insuring greater earnings for workers. 
If the shoe industry is to achieve its 
aim of raising per capita consumption 
of footwear, it must devote as much 
attention to new technology as to new 
selling and promotional efforts. Tech- 
nology contributes to the merchandis- 
ing, styling and service values of foot- 
wear, hence adds buying incentives 
We expect that this 


year’s Factory Management Confer- 


for consumers. 


ence will reach a new peak in fresh 
technological ideas—and with particu- 
lar emphasis on ways to achieve 
greater standardization that will help 
streamline our production methods. 

It will be an important step toward 
our industry goal of selling more and 
better shoes to more people without 


any sacrifice of styling individuality. 





1958 CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
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General Shoe Corporation 
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United’s new Model A cutting ma- 
chine combines for the first time the 
speed of electronic control with the 
tremendous power of hydraulics. 









Here is a new concept of smooth, quiet 
power that easily slips through a single 
ply of leather or through 48 ply of 


lining or fabric upper material. 


Hytronics 


THE NEWEST 
ADVANCE IN Less fatigue through quiet operation 
DIE CUTTING and absence of shock has stimulated 


operator enthusiasm and has resulted 
-. in reports of increased production. 


It is safer, lighter, smaller and readily 
adjusts to die heights from %¢" to 
2 A ” 





You save on maintenance, die, and 
shipping costs. Ask your United repre- 
sentative for details on this remark- 
able new machine. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 





{ SERVICE 
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Automation begins 
By Setting Quality Standards 


The key to low-cost automation is in the hands of the shoe retailer. By es- 
tablishing quality standards, he can open the door to these cost-cutting 
methods. But first he must decide what the quality standards are to be. 


HE key to immediate, low-cost automation does 

not lie in the industrial research lab or even in the 

factory, but in the hands of the shoe retailer. The 
march toward complete automation need not await the 
geometric last, or conversion of tanneries en masse to the 
Secotan process, or development of intricate, high-cost 
machinery. Just as Eli Whitney opened the industrial 
world to low-cost mass production with interchangeable 
parts by establishing standards and tolerances, so can the 
shoe retailer, by establishing quality standards, open the 
flood gates to cost-cutting automation, now. 

Simply put, what is acceptable to retailers of a particu- 
lar grade of shoe? Let’s ask ten retail shoe merchandisers 
in a given grade to set down, in as simple a manner as 
possible, just what they want and do not want in sole 
bottom finish, edge finish, leather quality, vamp line, heel 
fit, and stitch spacing. Now let’s turn to ten factory 
superintendents and ask them to do likewise. Certainly. 
we should expect no agreement between the retailers col- 
lectively and the superintendents. After all, the retailer 
wants all he can get in high, uniform quality at the price 
he’s paying. The superintendent wants the business. But 
he is fighting eighths of a cent and often will cut as many 
quality corners as possible. 

But the interesting point is that the ten retailers will not 






A “shoe transport” apparatus elimi- 
nates many of the shoe racks that clut- 
ter factories, slow down work. 


ing belt 





This is a bottom polisher. The mov- 
is timed to permit more 
care in the polishing operation. 


by MORTON BROMFIELD 


Morton Bromfield, author of the following three 
automation articles, is playing a key role at the 
Factory Management Conference. He will ad- 
dress several of the technical sessions and will 
show colored movies of improved shoe factory 
operations. He will also put on a demonstration 
of new shoe factory equipment at a local Cin- 
cinnati_ plant. 

Mr. Bromfield is head of Bromfield Associates, 
industrial management consultants. He has ap- 
plied new scientific techniques and automation 
methods to various industries, including several 
plants in the shoe industry. 


agree amongst themselves; nor will the superintendents. 
Even worse, the quality standards of a given retailer will 
vary according to the season of the year and the inven- 
tory and selling conditions within that selling season. 
And, worst of all, a given retailer within a given season, 
at a given time, will not have a finite set of quality 
standards. 

This worst example can be illustrated by an incident 
that occurred this January. A retailer visited a novelty 
shoe plant from which he purchases pumps. He com- 
plained of the finish of the soles in general, stating they 
were not uniform nor of “good quality.” Next, he visited 
a plant from which he purchases novelty shoes. Here he 
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This is a cement cleaner, If the shoes 
are being carelessly cemented, he 
acts as a sort of “quality control.” 
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Lowering Shoe Costs 
Jor Manufacturer and Retailer 


The retailer wants better shoes at lower cost. These can be provided now 


with existing factory methods and equipment. All that is needed is an “It 


can be done” attitude on the part of the manufacturer. 


HERE in the shoe rack jungles of today’s fac- 

tories is there room for major savings? Where, 

without large expenditures for plant or equip- 
ment, can we take whole cents from our production costs 
now, and at the same time pave the way for automation? 
Can present equipment and methods serve as a vehicle 
for the factory of tomorrow? Or must the retailer await 
a “General Motors” of the industry to supply his needs— 
a giant corporation capable of investing huge sums in 
yet unknown equipment and methods that will come to 
light only with matching sums invested in diligent, pro- 
longed research? 

If the manufacturer is open-minded, he will find the 
means at hand to effect significant cost reductions, now. 
His ability to cut costs is only limited by his interest and 
willingness to stop saying “it can’t be done.” Further, 
their 
selfish interest to provide methods and equipment modi- 


let factory management understand that it is in 


fications to make a piece-rate worker more productive. 
One great fallacy in management thinking is that piece 
rates preclude the necessity to increase worker produc- 


Here is a sole-layer. He can now put 
cases a day whereas 


through 45 to 58 


before he did 35. 


% 


= 


The naumkeg operator used to sand- 


tivity—“If you make it easier for the employe, they get 
all the gravy.” Or worse still, in changing a method, 
management might insist that the company get all the 
differential. With proper improvement of equipment and 
methods, in lieu of across-the-board 5 per cent wage hikes 
which raise factory labor costs 5 per cent, could come 
15 per cent increase in take-home-pay with lower direct 
labor unit costs. This has been the American way—the 
way in which American industry with 3, 4, and even 6 
times the wage scales of foreign industry has been able 
to compete in world markets. 

Let’s examine, at random, some of the methods cur- 
rently in use, and see if we are perhaps trying to squeeze 
blood from a stone. 


Cutting Mulling Costs 


We enter a factory manufacturing conventionally lasted 
and slip-lasted flat shoes. Walking to the upper muller we 
observe uppers stored in case lots hanging from pipe 
racks high in the hot, dry ceiling air. The wired uppers 
are taken from the pipe racks and placed in the muller. 
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Under the newer, automated system, 
various operations in the packing 
room are now made easier. 








paper the sole, then blow off the dust. 
Now he just sandpapers; the dust- 
blowing is done by an air-blaster. 


















Automation Now 


In the Shoe Industry 


The skeptics have many reasons to offer why automation won't work in the 


shoe industry, but cooperation and understanding will answer all of them. 


Progressive, open-minded, courageous management is the key. 


EFORE we raise the curtain on the possibilities of 
automation now in the shoe industry, let’s first 
answer the critics who have so long been skeptical. 

This, they say, is why automation couldn’t come: 

Leather is not uniform. This is certainly true. But then 
neither is steel or any other material you might think of. 
Accuracy is a target, not an attained goal. Within the 
variations of any material, tolerances are established and 
the raw material is purchased within them. Then proc- 
essing methods must maintain variation within limits. 
The steel industry, with a material varying in chemical 
and physical properties, works to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. The leather industry is working to 1/32nd of an 
inch, at the moment. 


Variety can’t be handled. Simple, pre-production plan- 
ning can regulate a narrow, swift stream of production to 
the extent that what appears to be a jumble of variety 
becomes narrow bands of color in a broad rainbow of 
shoe products. 


Style changes make it impossible. The degree of flexi- 
bility in any automatic machine or automated process is 
purely a function of design. At the level of automation 
we're discussing here, style becomes a minor problem. 

Quality declines. A machine, an operator, an auto- 
mated process—all are regulated by standards, tolerances 
and feedback control, either through a servo-mechanism 


The cleaner can now spend much 
more of his time quality - inspecting 
instead of removing smudges. 


Four minutes after this upper is ce- 
mented, the sole will be attached (this 
previously took three to ten hours). 


or supplemented by a human inspection function. Define 
the standard, the permissible tolerance, and police the 
results. This defines quality level, not the degree of 
automation. 

Not good for better grade shoes. If the standards and 
tolerances are related to the better grade requirements, 
again, the degree of automation is not a factor. And if 
better-grade shoes utilize better quality components, isn’t 
it generally true that the better upper leathers and better 
quality soles have less variation within their properties 
than cheaper materials? 

It won’t work. If previous attempts at automation in 
the shoe industry, notably of materials handling functions 
through conveyors, have failed, one paramount reason is 
lack of understanding and cooperation. Industrial history 
has been the subtle destruction of new methods and equip- 
ment that intended change where people were not pre- 
pared for change. 

It won’t work in my factory. Here the critic is abso- 
lutely correct. If factory management says so, it won't. 
But if he says it will, it may. 


What It Takes 
Having replied to the critics, let’s discuss the setting. 
First, management must be open-minded. The more profit- 
[TURN TO PAGE 66, PLEASE | 








The automated process begins with 
shank-attaching. Previously this area 
was cluttered with racks. 








Factory Specialists 
That kvery Shoe 


HEN the retailer receives his 
shoes he sees the finished 
product — smartly _ styled, 
soundly made, ready for fit and sale. 
Rarely does he (and much less the 
consumer) stop to realize the plan- 
ning and processing required to bring 
that shoe in finished form to the store. 
Unlike a vegetable, a shoe doesn’t 
take to seed and just grow to com- 
pletion by itself. It reaches finished 
form under the guidance of a whole 
group of technical specialists in the 
factory. Each of these specialists has 
his own particular function in the 
And all these func- 
tions are coordinated into a well-knit 
ball team. 
Who are these vital shoe factory 
specialists? What does each of them 


shoe’s making. 


do? And how are all these separate 
functions coordinated so that the flow 
of production is smooth and swift, 
and the end product itself an object of 
beauty and utility? What happens 
between the time the shoe has been 
created on a designer’s drawing board 
and the time the finished shoe leaves 
the factory for the store? 

So let’s take a look at 13 key shoe 
factory specialists, each with an im- 
portant executive function in bring- 
ing the shoe to its finished form. Actu- 
ally, only the larger factories have 
12 or 13 separate specialists. But all 
factories fulfill the functions of these 
specialists, though they can’t support 
that number of technical personnel. 
It means, of course, that in the smaller 
factories one man will fulfill several 
functions. For example, the president 
will be style man, leather buyer and 
cost man; the superintendent will also 
be quality man and equipment buyer. 
Nevertheless, cach of these functions 
is a separate area of activity in the 
final objective of running a factory 
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and completing the shoe for delivery 
to the retailer. 

So here, briefly, is a list of who these 
shoe factory specialists are, and basi- 
cally what their functions consist of: 


Production Control 


This is the man who plans the 
daily flow of production through the 
factory. He usually operates from the 
front office, but is in constant contact 
the in the 
plant’s production operation. He 
schedules the production much like a 
train timetable. The train is sched- 
uled to reach each station en route at 
a given time. If there is a bog-down 
anywhere, then the whole program, 
station by station, is thrown off sched- 
ule. This can and does result in costly 
confusion and delay. 

Hence the importance of produc- 
tion control or planning. There is a 
day sheet or daily work schedule. At 
any given time of the day the produc- 
tion control department knows what 
“station” the shoe is supposed to be 
at enroute to its completion. The pro- 
duction control man knows the time 
required for every operation in a par- 


with other technicians 


ticular shoe. He must know what the 
operators and machines in each de- 
partment can do, so he can schedule 
the right amount of production going 
through. He must see that there is an 
adequate supply of all needed mate- 
rials and components that are re- 
quired by the shoe. He must see that 
there is no overload in one depart- 
ment to cause a bottleneck, nor an 
underload elsewhere that runs up costs 
in unproductive time. 

It’s a matter of pre-timing and pre- 
planning by an expert who intimately 
knows the capacities of every depart- 
ment, operator, supervisor, machine, 
etc. This knowledge permits him to 
set up an efficient production time- 
table and work flow. This man is very 
important to the factory and retailer 
alike. He has the responsibility of see- 
ing that the shoes go through to meet 
promised delivery dates. 


The Superintendent 


He is in general charge of the actual 
factory operation. He is what might 
be called the “production coordina- 
tor.” He must see that the production 
schedule is met, and that the shoes are 
meeting quality specifications. He is 
also in a sense a factory trouble- 
shooter, seeing that the operations in 
all departments are in proper coordi- 
nation, that there are no bottlenecks, 
that the flow of supplies is keeping 
pace with needs, that all machines are 
functioning efficiently. He is in con- 
stant consultation with the foremen in 
each department, with the quality man, 
inspectors and others. He is, in a 
sense, the hub or pivot of the whole 
shoe factory operation. 
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Retailer Should Know 


In large and medium-sized plants, 
the superintendent is a separate indi- 
vidual from the other executive depart- 
ments. In smaller plants, however, the 
head of the firm may also be super- 
intendent, for this is one of the truly 
key jobs in the entire shoe plant. 





The Foremen 


The foremen are the superinten- 
dent’s lieutenants. Each foreman is a 
specialist, heading his own depart- 
ment: the cutting room, fitting or 
stitching room, lasting room, making 
room, packing room, etc. He super- 
vises all operations in his department. 
His job is to see that his segment of 
the production program flows smooth- 
ly—in the quality of output as well as 
the scheduled quantity. He usually 
knows every one of his operators by 
their first name. He knows what each 
is capable of doing on the job. He 
serves also as father-counselor for de- 
partmental grievances. 

He has come up from the ranks, 
from the “bench,” where he was 
spotted as a promising prospect and 
groomed for his foreman job. From 
here he may later move into a higher 
position with larger responsibilities. 
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Thirteen key men who are responsible for the smartly styled well-made shoes you sell. 


The Quality Man 


While it’s very important that the 
shoes “go through” on the time 
schedule, it’s also important that 
they meet quality specifications. 
Every retailer has had his experi- 
ence with “rushed” shoes (some- 
times due to his own late orders) 
that are delivered on promised time 
but which fall short of his quality 
expectations. 

Hence, the quality man serves a 
vital function in the factory. He 
“controls” quality, sees that the 
shoes go through uniform in qual- 
ity, and meeting original quality 
specifications. He has a responsible 
hand in seeing that the retailer is 
happy with the delivered shoes, and 
that the factory’s and brand’s repu- 
tation for quality standards are 
maintained. 





He is a sort of watchman situated 
at several key observation posts 
along the production line. At each 
of these posts he makes a quality 
check, so that quality standards are 
under control throughout the whole 
sequence of the shoe’s making. 


Inspectors 


The inspectors usually work in 
conjunction with, or under the su- 
pervision of, the foreman. In a 
sense, he’s an offshoot of the quality 


man. It’s his job to see that the 
shoes are coming through without 
defects or flaws. Inspectors may be 
posted in several key spots along the 
production line—the cutting room, 
lasting room, stitching or fitting 
room. 

Usually, the smaller the factory 
the fewer the inspectors. Also, 
where cheaper shoes are made a 
fewer percentage of the shoes are 
inspected—perhaps around 10 to 20 
per cent. But in other small fac- 
tories where quality shoes are made, 
as high as 100 per cent of the shoes 
are inspected. 


The Pattern Man 


Every new style put into a line 
requires a set of original patterns. 
Or, for every new style that actually 
goes into a line, there may be 20 
“tryouts” or experimental styles. 
Each one of these also must have a 
set of original patterns to see how 
the finished style looks and fits. The 
original patterns are based on the 
designer’s drawing of the new style, 
or may be copied from a shoe. 

This original set of patterns must 
be accurate in every detail for fit- 
ting qualities, precision shoemaking 
and correct appearance. Moreover, 
the whole size run of patterns will 
be based (graded) upon the original 
model. Hence, any error in the origi- 
nal will occur throughout the whole 
size run. 

The pattern man is also, in a 
sense, an artist. He must “translate” 
the original design or drawing of 
the shoe into the patterns. This re- 
quires creative ability as well as 
mechanical precision. In fact, the 
pattern man works very closely with 
the designer and styleman. 

In all medium and large factories, 
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Manufacturing s Modern Face 


























The Gardiner, Me., plant 
of the Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Com- 
pany provides the largest 
continuous area in the 
world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of 
men’s welt shoes. Produc- 
tion floor space totals 60,- 
000 square feet. Capacity 
is 20 per cent higher than 
former plant at Gardiner. 





































The new Klev-Bro Shoe 
Manufacturing Company 
plant at Derry, New Hamp- 
shire, contains modern 
features such as blanket 
fluorescent lighting, a pag- 
ing and music-playing sys- 
tem, asphalt tile flooring 
throughout, and_ ventila- 
tion that changes the air 
three times an hour. 







































The new Kagan - Lown 
plant at Bangor, Me., is 
engaged mainly in the 
manufacture of dressy 
flats of light weight con- 
struction. Production ca- 
pacity is 4,500 pairs per 
day. The plant uses day- 
light lighting, has a 750- 
car parking area and will 


employ 500 to 600 people. 
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A shoe business success is 
symbolized by the 57,000 
square foot factory of the 
B. B. Walker Shoe Com- 
pany at Asheboro, ‘North 
Carolina. The plant em- 
ploys 200 persons and pro- 
duces 1,800 pairs daily; it 
was completed in 1956. 
Walker launched his com- 
pany with $175.00 capital. 


Increasingly the shoe industry presents a shiny new face to the public as 


aged factories are replaced by modern, up-to-the-minute manufacturing plants. 





Refrigerated air condition- 
ing and fire resistant con- 
struction are among the 
features of the new V aisey- 
Bristol Shoe Company 
plant at Monett, Mo. The 
plant, which has a capacity 
of 3,500 pairs daily, pro- 
vides 45,000 square feet of 
space. Shoes of cement 
construction are made. 























General Shoe Corporation 
recently opened this mod- 
ern, air conditioned, brick 
factory at Fulton, Miss. 
The plant provides ap- 
proximately 50,000 square 
feet of floor space for the 
manufacture of women’s 
cement lasted shoes. Pro- 
duction facilities are the 
most modern available. 
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March Weather 


Relatively mild east of the Mississippi and colder than normal 


in the North Central and Western states is the March forecast. 


HE temperature for 

March indicates relatively mild 

conditions east of the Missis- 
sippi River and colder than normal 
weather in the North and 
Western States. A wide area, extend- 
ing from southern New England to 
west Texas and New Mexico, is ex- 
pected to be wetter than usual. In 
contrast, the extreme Southwest and 
most parts of the Southeast should 


pattern 


Central 


average drier than normal. The fol- 
lowing is a more detailed forecast, by 


region: 


Area I: Northeast 

New York, Penn- 
sylvania and southern New England 
will be wetter than usual in March. 
However, northern New England and 


Most locations in 


eastern Canada will average slightly 
drier than normal. Last year, practi- 
cally all of the Northeast was dry with 
the exception of a narrow coastal strip, 
Boston to Norfolk. 
tures will be milder than normal. 


from Tempera- 
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region, including Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and southern parts of Illinois. 
Indiana and Ohio, will be relatively 
wet. Temperatures will range from 
near normal in Wisconsin and Illinois 
to three degrees above normal in Ken- 


tucky, Ohio and West Virginia. 


Area III: Southeast 

Tennessee and northern portions of 
Mississippi and. Alabama will be wet- 
ter than usual; other sections will be 
This precipitation 
completely in reverse of last March. 


dry. forecast is 
when Florida and other coastal areas 


were wet while Tennessee was un- 
usually dry. Temperatures will be two 
to four degrees above normal and 


much warmer than last year. 


Area IV: North Central 
Colder than is forecast 
the North States the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada. The 
precipitation not be 

[TURN TO PAGE 67, PLEASE] 
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Conference Goal 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


shoe industry—and that development 
of this trend will prove of much bene- 
fit to the consumer and retailer as 
well as the manufacturer. Standardi- 
zation, says Mr. Stix, will be an im- 
portant subject throughont the Con- 
ference, both in the technical sessions 
and in the commercial exhibits. 

By standardizing many of the 
products (sizes, shapes, etc.) that go 
into shoes, production can be speeded 
and shoemaking costs reduced. These 
savings could be passed on to the 
retailer and consumer. Standardiza- 
tion would give more quality uni- 
formity to footwear, while at the 
same time would in no way restrict 
the styling of footwear. 

Morton Bromfield, who heads the 
Bromfield Associates, industrial man- 
agement consultants, will be a key 
figure throughout the Conference. He 
is scheduled to address several of the 
technical sessions, as well as put on 
a demonstration of new shoe factory 
operation methods in one of the local 
(Cincinnati) shoe plants. Mr. Brom- 
field will show, via color movie films, 
how the introduction of some of these 
new techniques in shoe plants has 
greatly speeded up production and 
cut costs while delivering a better 
quality product. The secret, he says, 
“is in working smarter rather than 
harder—by shoe plants making more 
productive use of what they have.” 

The featured speaker at the Sun- 
day night banquet will be Winston K. 
Pendleton, Director of Shoe Machin- 
ery Development, Office of Economic 
Development and Market Research, 
Washington. His subject is, “Future 
Horizons in the Shoe Industry.” 

The 1958 Conference has again set 
a new mark for the number of ex- 
hibitors. Exhibit space continues to 
be at a premium at this show because 
of the rapidly growing number of 
allied trades firms applying to pre- 
sent their products to these several 
thousand influential factory manage- 
ment executives. 

In terms of new products for the 
industry, the Conference has 
become the industry’s launching site 
for the “new.” A wide variety of new 
things—from heavy machinery and 
equipment, to many small items im- 
portant to the shoe—will be intro- 
duced for the first time. These scores 
of exhibits and their new products 


shoe 
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are one of the major attractions for 
the shoe factory technicians who 
come from all over the U. S. as well 
as from many foreign countries for 
this event. In fact, many shoemen 
complain of the lack of time—despite 
the four-day period—to adequately 
cover all the new products. The 
visitors are hungry for information 
concerning all new developments ap- 
plicable to the shoe industry and to 
their own factories. 

An interesting development of last 
year, and expected to be even more 
prominent this year, was the pres- 
ence of several leading shoe retailers 
at this “technical’’ show. The com- 
ment of one of them is significant: 
“We're here to get a sort of advance 
what’s-to-come look at the industry. 
These things that are taking place at 
the manufacturing and allied end of 
the industry will certainly seep down 
to the retailing end. So this helps us 
to get a feel of trends, of new think- 
ing and new directions. And believe 
me, what’s taking place here is 
mighty refreshing, stimulating and 
encouraging. We’re going home 
knowing we’re part of an industry 
that is changing, making progress— 
an industry that has real growth 
vitality.” 

This certainly doesn’t suggest that 
the Conference will become a “re- 
tailer’s show.” But it does mean that 
the alert retailer has a stake in 
what’s happening here. For, as stated 
by the retailer we’ve quoted, these 
important developments “will cer- 
tainly seep down to the retailing 
end” of the business. 


Factory Specialists 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55] 


or in factories where high grade or 
style shoes are made, the pattern 
man is a permanent fixture on the 
factory executive team. In houses 
where style turnover is fast, the 
pattern man is constantly making 
original pattern models for new 
shoes coming into the line. 

The pattern man is also a watch- 
man over the tryout shoe along the 
production line—to see that each 
department is following through 
correctly on the original pattern so 
that the sample or tryout shoe 
comes out precisely according to 
the pattern man’s plan. 


The Styleman 


Here is a truly key executive in 
the factory. Basically, this is the 
man who styles the line. The larger 
factories have a specialized individ- 
ual filling this post. In many of the 
medium sized plants, and most of 
the smaller ones, the styleman’s job 
is so important that it’s often filled 
by the president of the firm. And he 
is also a styling specialist, in addi- 
tion to heading his company. 


The styleman must be constantly 
on the alert and hunt for trends in 
colors, lasts, materials, heels, orna- 
ments, patterns. He’s what might be 
called a “fashion detective,” sensi- 
tive to every clue that is part of a 
trend affecting his type of footwear. 
If his company is a style leader in 
its fields, it’s important that he have 
first look at all innovations in ma- 
terials, components and ideas. His 
style alertness extends far beyond 
shoes alone. He must know trends 
in apparel as well, trends in living 
habits, consumer buying habits, etc. 
Style is a delicate thing that is in- 
fluenced by many factors. He must 
know how to sense and evaluate these 
factors, then interpret them in 
shoes so that the shoes in his line 
are style-right. 

He may buy all or some of his 
designs from independent or “out- 
side” designers, and these are al- 
most always exclusives. Often he 
does much of his own designing. Or 
the designing done for him is often 
under his supervision; that is, he 
furnishes the basic ideas, and the 
designer translates them into 
sketches. 

The styleman works closely with 
the salesmanager and all top-level 
executives, for “‘the line” is the all- 
important thing for the forthcoming 
season. He travels a great deal, see- 
ing what’s selling in various parts 
of the country. He may take trips to 
Europe to get ideas from fashion 
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Snows Boom Storm- 
Wear in Boston 


ALTHOUGH a January blizzard 
followed by near-zero temperatures 
cut sharply into the sale of shoes, 
Boston retailers moved a sizeable 
percentage of their stocks of pro- 
tective footwear. 


All types were in demand, rang- 
ing from the conventional storm 
rubbers to more highly styled, fur 
trimmed bootees. 


Despite the let-down caused by 
the first storm of the winter, stores 
find themselves doing what is vari- 
ously described as “pretty good 
business” or “better than expected 
business.” 

Inventories are sharply reduced 
by sales which began the day after 
the New Year holiday. Newer and 
fresher stock has been put on dis- 
play and the response has been 
gratifying. Patent leather pumps 
are beginning to move and even 
whites and spectators in brown and 
white, and in blue and white, sell 
occasionally. 

Most of these advance season 
shoes are being bought for wear at 
winter resorts in the South. Some, 
however, represent what one 
thoughtful retailer refers to as 
anticipatory buying. He has worked 
out an interesting theory to the 
effect that women living in the sub- 
urbs, while coming into the city 
much less frequently than they did 
a few years ago, are actually buy- 
ing more when they arrive. They 
consequently buy farther in ad- 
vance of actual need. 

One deterrent to a larger volume 
of retail business, several merchants 
say, is their inability to get satis- 
factory deliveries on_ re-orders. 
Even so-called in-stock manufac- 
turers, they report, cannot make 
delivery for from-five-to-seven 
weeks after the orders are on their 
books. It is obvious, these retailers 
believe, that manufacturers are not 
building up their inventories as 
they have in the past, and that both 
manufacturers and retailers conse- 
quently are suffering. “Better de- 
liveries are badly needed,” said one 
prominent retailer. 

This merchant also thinks that 
business — while good — would be 
improved if everyone quit talking 
about the current minor recession 
and concentrated on the coming 
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healthful effect of increased gov- 
ernment expenditures. He feels 
that his spring business will be at 
least as good as last year’s and has 
bought accordingly. “Certainly,” 
he said recently, “casual types can 
be expected to more than compen- 
sate for any slight decrease in the 
demand for dress styles.” 
* * * 


Business Upturn Enjoyed 
By Chicago Retailers 


SINCE mid-December, Chicago 
retail shoe business has been on 
the upturn. The sluggishness ap- 
parent most of the fall is gone. 
There are no run-away clearance 
sales, although response has been 
good. Regular merchandise has 
moved at a healthy rate. This is 
particularly gratifying, since it in- 
dicates the buying public is not 
limiting itself to bargains. 

Both suede and calf shoes have 
about reached their peak. Selling 
is rapidly switching to patents 
which are beginning to dominate. 
A surprising amount of blues have 
sold, indicating an early preference 
for this color. Basically, most busi- 
ness is in pumps, although there 
are samplings of open types here 
and there. Mid-heel heights con- 
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point to enhance the bow and pointed 
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tinue to show the greatest growth 
both in current sales and in poten- 
tials. They are accepted in all types 
and patterns. 

The modified pointed toe will ob- 
viously dominate in spring selling 
from here on. It’s accepted even 
in comfort type shoes. The needle 
toe is still taking only about 10 to 
15 per cent of sales in the average 
outlets. It is in the majority in 
the style departments and salons, 
however. 

There has been a good response 
to resort and cruise shoes. Trends 
established now determine buying 
plans for summer shoes. White 
silk or shantung pumps are more 
important than in past seasons. 
However, the preference is heavi- 
est for pastels and prints, with a 
resurge of interest in spectators. 

Another bright spot in the local 
retail shoe picture is the way boots 
are selling. This is not a severe 
winter, but there have been enough 
snowy days and enough cold ones 
to spur boot sales. Practically all 
retailers have been extremely cau- 
tious in ordering protective foot- 
wear in recent years, but sales 
since early December have been 
sufficient to bring balanced inven- 


tories. 
% * * 


New York Sales Fair 
But Challenges Loom 


SHOE RETAILING in New York 
started off cautiously in 1958. Clear- 
ance sales were, for the most part, 
successful. Inventories of broken 
sizes and styles that were being dis- 
carded * because new shapes and 
sillhouettes made them appear old 
fashioned and obsolete and 
“everything you can think of” were 
included in these sales. According 
to some merchants, they were selling 
a little bit of this and that. The male 
consumers seemed to be every bit as 
interested in the sales as the women. 
Traffic was good and actual purchases 
added up to fairly satisfactory totals. 

At the same time, regular selling 
[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE | 
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continued to be spotty—affected by 
the weather, the “State of the Union” 
message and all the other local and 
national economic factors. Merchants 
are beginning to realize that they 
will have to change some of their 
buying, merchandising and selling 
techniques to conform more closely 
to the changing consumer buying 
behavior, if they expect to maintain 
successful and profitable operations. 

Retailers are aware that they have 
to promote actively, consistently and 
aggressively. And they do! Some of 
these promotions put the emphasis 
on cruise and southern wear, as well 
as the exciting shoes for up north. 
For instance, Jay Thorpe indicated: 
“South of the new, shorter hemlines 
... the shoe that points up the cos- 
tume a brilliant silk print, 
perhaps, . or a shining white 
leather from our resort collection.” 
There were matching handbags to 
coordinate the costumes. 

Saks Fifth Avenue pointed out: 
“To the South Seas ... drift our 
new fashionables, borne on a current 
of pale and sun-blazed colorings. We 
show four from a brilliant collec- 
tion: Bouquet Pump, fabric appli- 
qued with buds; Halter; Patchwork 
Pump (multicolor calf with white) ; 
Halter—black patent, white Pe- 
sante.” 

Bonwit Teller highlighted the 
“Jewelled Sunburst—a flashing, 
dashing devine design by Lipare... 
black satin pump beautifully shaped, 
set off with radiating rhinestones. 
Evening gem for North or South.” 

“Nature’s Print . . . such an in- 
credibly perfect pattern of grays and 
whites! J. Miller gathered up the 
world supply of these particular pale, 
precious lizards from Java. Lavished 
on the slimmest, most sinuous shapes 
we can make... what flawless color- 
ation for the monochrome costume 
... thin gray tweed, black silk, sil- 
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very furs or linen white as lotus.” 
Styles included T-straps, bowknot 
trims and patent piped pumps. 

Retail shoe selling has had its ups 
and downs for the past several 
months but, in the final analysis, 
most of the stores will find that the 
1957 figures added up a bit better 
than they anticipated. Merchants are 
hoping that 1958 shoe selling will 
accelerate from the rather slow be- 
ginning. 





WE GIVE AND REDEEM EAGLE STAMPS 





IN OUR SORORITY HOUSE 
Putting it Squarely .. . 
The News is 

Square Tapered Toes 


] 6” 


-t all adds up to an exciting new 
equation ... the square toes of fash- 
ion equal the smartest, sharpest shoes 
we've ever seen! They’er tapered to 
just the right angle, squared to per- 
fection and calculated to be most 
flattering on your feet! In black 
patent on high heels with a dash of 
peau de soie and button trim. 


“Mail Orders Filled. Phone Orders 
Call GA, 1-4500 


Famous-Barr Sorority Rouse— 
DOWNTOWN ONLY, Thiré Fleer, 











Emphasis is on the squared-off point 
silhouette in this advertisement, one of 
the first promotions in the midwest on 
the squared look in medium priced foot- 
wear. Famous-Barr, St. Louis. (2 cols.) 


St. Louis Retailers Slash 
Prices, Speed Clearances 


CLEARANCE sales speeded up 
during the early part of January 
in St. Louis. Reductions increased 
from 15 per cent to 50 per cent on 
many pairs. Although dealers feel 
this is a poor winter for clearances, 
they estimate inventories will be 
absorbed by the middle of Febru- 
ary. This will allow spring shoes 
to come in to their own. 

At least one major St. Louis re- 
tailer is finding that women who 
shop for winter shoes at bargain 
prices bypass the clearance tables 
and purchase an early spring pair. 
Pointed toe closed black patent 
pumps on 17/8 heels are moving 
well for all dealers here. Most wanted 
decorative notes are simple flat bows 
or button-and-bow combinations. 

The suburban branch of one de- 
partment store reports its clear- 
ance was highly successful. They 
had stocked a few pairs of rounded 
toes for fall. Geared to the de- 
mands of the smart suburban wo- 
man, this department carried less- 
than-average numbers of rounded 
and tapered toe patterns. As early 
as last August their concentration 
was on needle toes, with the result 
that the department’s winter clear- 
ance was very profitable. 

Neighborhood retailers, however, 
who bought fewer needle toes still 
have distressingly high inventories. 
Brushed leather women’s casual 
flats are especially sticky. 

“Women who pay precious dol- 
lars for new shoes are going to 
buy a pair that looks new,” sales 
people all around the city are say- 
ing. They add, “Even in conserva- 
tive St. Louis, tapered toes are 
well entrenched in the important 
action-price bracket, and are gain- 
ing in the low price range.” 

Women today, sales personne! re- 
port, are less than ever governed 
by age groups. If a woman of 65 
wants a casual flat, she will buy a 
double banded T-strap as fast and 
assuredly as a teenager. Ankle 
high fleece lined boots are another 
case in point, since they sold stead- 
ily here all winter. Teenagers and 
college girls bought them, as did 
young matrons. But the 40 to 55- 
year-old girls bought most of them. 

Spring shoes, as they come into 
display cases, look colorful and 
flatteringly feminine. Famous-Barr 
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in Clayton is showing a Herbert 
Levine closed pump of block 
printed linen in ladylike shades of 
blue. A knotted self-bow decorates 
the vamp simply yet completely. 
This high heeled needle toe shoe, 
like many of the fabric pairs, fea- 
tures a matching sock lining. The 
gay lining helps the footwear dis- 
play well. Shoes are shown at Fa- 
mous on a wrought iron plant 
stand painted chalk white. 

At Stix, Baer & Fuller down- 
town, Imperial Blue is making its 
bid for spring news. Several pairs 
in this color, grouped in one case, 
made an eyecatching display. Shoes 
shown included an open back blue 
calf pump with striped grosgrain 
bow; a T-strap with tear drop 
opening in its pleated vamp; and 
a closed pump on 17/8 heel featur- 
ing a gold colored Puritan buckle 
vamp trim. In one dressmaker 
pump, blue suede and kid in com- 
bination added texture interest. 

Children’s footwear, at reduc- 
tions averaging between 20 and 25 
per cent, have cleared well for 
most St. Louis dealers. In one chil- 
dren’s department in the county, 
the day after $5 to $10 shoes were 
advertised at $2.99, a total of 17 
children under five plus 12 mothers 
were counted in the department at 
one time. 

Men’s pairs moved better in Jan- 
uary than they did in either De- 
cember or November. Moc-toe pat- 
terns predominate in the selling, 
with black continuing strong over 
browns. Tops with men here is a 
two-eyelet pattern combining 
smooth black with a heavily tex- 
tured plug. 


* % % 


Detroit January Clearance 
Volume Termed ‘Exceptional’ 


JANUARY clearance sales have 
been exceptionally successful in the 
greater Detroit area. Especially so 
in the men’s and children’s depart- 
ments. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that the stores are offering 
“clean stock”; that is, good saleable 
merchandise. 

In the women’s dress shoe category 
black suede pointed-toe pumps, with 
dressy or jeweled bows, have been 
best sellers for afternoon and general 
dress-up wear. Clear vinyl has been 
the fastest moving material for 
“after-five” wear. 
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Stores are now showing resort 
shoes for Detroiters and for those 
heading south, to arouse interest in 
late spring and summer styles. 
Pumps of bright flower-print silks 
are the most outstanding in this 
group, and are often displayed with 
matching hats, purses or gloves. 
Shown for winter wear are some 
high-style patterns in bright colors 
such as red, green and blue, and the 
new “hot” orange featured in calf, 
and calf and suede combinations. 

The first spring patents are ap- 
pearing on the shoe fashion scene. 
Women shoppers are beginning to 
ask for, and buy, these early arrivals. 

Growing in popularity with girls 
of high-school age are the suede 
“gum-drops.” These soft little tie 
shoes, on light-weight 5 or 6-iron 
soles, are bought most frequently in 
black or gray, although many other 
colors are gaining in acceptance. The 
lighter, brighter colors are being 
shown for spring and are beginning 
to sell. 

For the majority of shoe retailers 
in the greater Detroit area, sales 
were down the last few weeks of 
1957 compared to the same period 
in 1956. The percentage of decrease 
varied from 5 percent to 15 percent; 
a few retailers reported sales on a 
par with a year ago. Sales figures 
held best in children’s departments, 
where the winter and Christmas 
season was considered “good” by 
many. 

* * * 


Continued Brisk Trade 
Delights Baltimore Merchants 


POST-HOLIDAY clearances and 
inventory reductions in Baltimore 
blurred the customer preference pic- 
ture as people took what was avail- 
able at bargain prices. Even so, there 
were straws in the wind worth 
watching. 

After-Christmas trade held up well 
as compared to a year ago in most 
price lines in the neighborhoods as 
well as downtown. The brisk business 
came in the wake of Christmas vol- 
ume that started in low gear but 
wound up pleasing enough for some 
retailers to term it “terrific.” 

Most department stores and inde- 
pendents are eminently satisfied with 
early January volume. They have 
good reason to be. A city tax levied 
against inventories already has 
caused at least 15 manufacturing 
firms to move to the surrounding 
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counties or other states, and nobody 
knows how many potential newcom- 
ers have stayed away. Layoffs and 
cutbacks have been front-page news. 
In mid-month unemployment com- 
pensation payments were at their 
highest since 1946. 

Yet shoe sales remained steady. 

Prices, generally speaking, were 
stable. There was some downgrading. 
A leading department store reported 
that men tended to stop at the $15 
level and were letting the English 
imports at higher prices stay on the 
tables. Men in conservative Balti- 
more, by the way, still seem to prefer 
black over brown in a ratio of about 
55 to 45. They are taking to Ripple 
soles, but rather slowly. 

The big news is in the girls’ teen- 
age field. A leading wholesaler says 
kilties are the hottest item in town. 
“T only wish I could get ten times as 
many,” he reports. Many retailers, 
especially in the popular price field, 
agree. 

One of the biggest retailers in the 
popular field says kilties are in de- 
mand by women approaching their 
thirties. The style is in great demand 
among Negro customers. 

Other casuals going well are loaf- 
ers, straw-types, and thongs. Sara- 
togas maintain their position. There 
is new interest in Saratogas with the 
gum drop hook, especially in colors. 

Foam and crepe soles are getting 
attention by both men and women; 
and especially those shoes in the pop- 
ular price range. One big outlet says 
it expects to merchandise a lot of 
white, gray, and buff buckskin this 


spring. 
Patent leather can’t be beat in 
Baltimore; the only concern is 


whether manufacturers can supply 
all the needs. Nobody really thinks 
they can’t, but the demand evokes 
the question. 

[TURN TO PAGE 79, PLEASE] 
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Profile: Ben Borish 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


he entertains in the hospitals, Ben 
usually wears his jauntiest smile and 
adds a nautical touch with the skip- 
per’s cap which was given to him 
by some hospitalized veterans. There 
is no reason why physically handi- 
capped persons have to be helpless, 
he stressed. “They should always 
try to do better. They shouldn’t just 
take any job that’s available. They 
should go to school and specialize in 
something. Any man can be a success 
if he tries and if he has faith.” 

Ben Borish lives by that faith and 
credo. No wonder he is referred to 
as the “guy with a song in his 
heart ;” who is loved and admired by 
all who come within the radius of 
his smiling personality. 


Factory Specialists 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60] 


ses 


centers there. He is constantly “in 
the market” to see what’s new for 
ideas of things that can be incor- 
porated into his shoes. 

He and the pattern man work 


closely together, bringing out trial 
shoes based on design ideas. His 
most hectic period is the months 
preceeding the opening of a new 
season, when the salesmen must 
have their samples to take on the 
road, and the big shoe shows are 
soon ready to open. 

The styleman never rests, for so 
much of the success of a season’s 
line depends upon him, upon his 
selections. And from this stems 
much of the company’s sales success 
and its style reputation. 


The Cost Man 


A new style or pattern of shoe 
comes into the line. What will it 
cost to produce that shoe. It can’t be 
factory-priced for the retailer until 
first its cost is established. This, 
cbviously, is a vital part of the 
company’s operation. Over-costing 
(hence over-pricing) can place the 
shoe in a difficult competitive posi- 
tion. Under-costing can be fatal be- 
cause of accrued losses. 

The cost man is clearly a key 
individual in the factory setup. He 
fills in a “cost sheet” for every new 
shoe that comes into the line. He 


must know the cost of every one of 
the many different components that 
goes into the shoe—from the cement 
or thread to the leather or insole. He 
must know the labor costs on every 
operation required to make the shoe. 
He must know machine operating 
costs, and many other cost factors. 

Some of these costs are fairly 
standardized for most of the shoes 
in the line. Other costs vary with 
every shoe. For example, each orna- 
ment may differ in price or cost. 
Certain labor operations, such as 
fancy stitching, may differ with 
each pattern. 

Because of constant changes be- 
ing introduced into shoes, and con- 
stant shifts in costs of materials 
and supplies and labor, the cost man 
is somewhat of a walking mechani- 
cal computor, with a parade of fig- 
ures flowing in and out of his brain. 
He has great responsibility, for 
errors can be costly. 


The Leather Buyer 


This man must be saturated with 
knowledge and trends of the leather 
market. Leather prices often fluc- 

[TURN TO PAGE 68, PLEASE] 





PACIFICATE SHOE LININGS 


¢ add sales value at less cost than 
any other shoe feature. 
prevent athlete’s foot re-infection 
from shoe linings. 
retard foot odor from perspiration 
and bacterial decay. 
keep leather soft and supple and 
preserve shoe shape. 
are chemically treated to resist rot 
and wear. 


OTHER FAMOUS 
PACIFIC MILLS SHOE LININGS: 


Pacitwin — a two-in-one wrinkle-free 
lining of flannel and drill. 

Pacidura — a non-fray, shrink-resistant 
cotton lining. 

Paciteen — a dyed suede finish lining, 
especially for slippers. 


PACIFIC MILLS INDUSTRIAL FABRICS, 

a division of Pacific Mills Domestics Corp., 

Dept. P6, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
is the ONLY lining EVER 

approved by the National Foot Health Council. 
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CURRENT CONDITIONS 
IN 
SHOEMAKING CENTERS 


New York 


New YORK shoe manufacturers are in a much better 
situation than the retailers. Most of the factories have 
good cutting ahead; production that is close to capacity 
and prospects for good business to continue. Salesmen 
have gone out on the road for the second run of spring 
shoes and they are sending through satisfactory orders. 
Deliveries, for the most part, are now scheduled for March 
and April. Many of the manufacturers indicated that they 
were boeked up and couldn’t have accepted additional 
orders for earlier than March 1 deliveries even at the 
start of the new year. 

In women’s shoes, most of the manufacturers are work- 
ing on and delivering pumps and T-straps, closed back 
and closed toe, open backs, open shanks with closed back 
and closed toe in varying proportions, depending on the 
kind of accounts they have and where they are located. 
In some cases, the percentages approximate: 60 per cent 
pumps, 15 per cent open backs, 10 per cent open shanks 
with closed back and closed toe; the balance is in open 
toes and others. 

Color, lighter weight leathers, novelty materials, subtle 
and modified style treatments have been incorporated into 
many of the basic lines of women’s shoes, to take them 
out of the “old lady’s running shoe” category and to give 
those women who need the wider lasts and more substan- 
tial heel base, a more attractive shoe. Manufacturers of 
these staple lines report that business has been good. 

Black patent leather predominates in practically every 
line of women’s shoes. There is also a good deal of calf- 
skin and kidskin in black, blue or red. 

Children’s shoe manufacturers in New York report their 
business is good. Bookings are substantial and prospects 
are very encouraging. 

The general feeling among shoe manufacturers is one 
of restrained and cautious optimism. January, 1958, busi- 
ness has been as good or better than the same month last 
year and manufacturers anticipate that they will have a 
good season. Retailing is bound to accelerate and this will 
be reflected in a more consistent pattern of orders and 
reorders of manufacturers’ lines of spring and summer 
shoes. 


Chicago 


IMPROVED business at the retail level is reflected at 
manufacturing and wholesale sources in Chicago. 
Factories have had a steady flow of fill-ins on winter 
shoes and early spring shoes. Second and third size-ups 
across the board are coming in on patents and_ blues, 
chiefly in pumps. Salesmen on the road are also getting 
good orders for second runs of established spring shoes. 
Some earlier orders have been expanded as confidence 
strengthens. New orders show a swing to opened up styles. 
Most of the major sources have completed their commit- 
ments on whites, and first summer shoes. Factories are 
now concentrating on production for deliveries scheduled 
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from mid-March on. 

Orders from volume sources indicate the trade wil] not 
rely wholly on black patent to make spring figures. Bright 
colors, with a growing pressure on red, stripes, prints, and 


vinyls for extra pairage. Leopard prints are also getting 
a fair share of orders in the novelty range. Both retailers 
and manufacturers are taking steps to counteract the 
“all-black” coverage last fall. The emphasis on black is 
not blamed entirely for decreases in sales, but it is widely 
held that more variety might have sold more extra pairage. 

Changes in buying patterns are becoming more pro- 
nounced. Retailers are following the lead of consumers 
and buying closer and closer to the season. The gap be- 
tween the initial order and demanded delivery date in the 
store continues to narrow. There is no indication that it 
will do otherwise. 

Retailers continue to buy fewer pairs on initial orders, 
but greater variety. This season particularly they are 
looking for new items to feed to consumers—as often as 
every six months. This means volume buyers make more 
trips into the market. It means more trips through the 
territory by retail salesmen. It calls for more creativeness 
on the design board. It revolutionizes production sched- 
ules. Right now the trade is expecting the greatest Easter 
buying surge in history concentrated in the last two weeks 
of March and early April. Many retailers are supple- 
menting their basic orders with orders for new styles at 
intervals all the way to Easter. They intend to build busi- 
ness on the basic trend shoes—the patents, blues, etc. But 
also they are looking for new styles, colors, or fabrics to 
spot-light. Some of the major buyers are insisting on fou 
to six week delivery. 


New England 


New ENGLAND manufacturers of women’s shoes were 
encouraged by a sudden increase in orders received during 
the second and third weeks of January. In addition to cas 
ual types, now conceded to be year-round sells, there were 
fair orders for dress pumps and sandals and for two-tone 
spectators. In dress pumps, black patent provided most of 
the volume. 

It is difficult to find a manufacturer who predicts that 
his spring run will be as large as last year’s, but few feel 
it will be badly off. 

However, manufacturers point out, deliveries provide a 
problem. Easter is April 6, three weeks earlier than in 
1957. The latest date on which retailers can be expected 
to accept delivery, therefore, is some time betwen March 
1 and March 15. This leaves little time for the completion 
of orders booked between now and then. As one trade 
observer said recently, “when you talk about eight weeks 
elapsing between the time orders are placed and delivery, 
you are saying that orders must be completed in about 
40 working days.” 

Manufacturers of children’s shoes are reasonably busy, 
with the demand centering on staple types. Men’s shoe 
manufacturers report fair business on lightweights and a 
[TURN TO PAGE 74, PLEASE | 
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Automation Now 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53] 


motivated he is the better. But tra- 
dition, habit, the proven way must 
be opened to objective examinations. 
He must be courageous to the extent 
that he will invest capital in improve- 
ment that will return the capital 
within six months—no longer. 

Next, the setting for automation 
requires the understanding and co- 
operation of all. The employe must 
come to know that greater produc- 
tivity means greater job security, 
take-home pay and better working 
conditions. He must be asked to 
contribute his specialized job know- 
ledge to the development of new 
methods and equipment. The new 
job environment embodies his ideas. 

A simple production control system 
becomes the next requirement. Mini- 
mal planning that will convert the 
wide sluggish production stream into 
a narrow, swift one sets the stage 
for automation techniques. 

Finally, the introduction of quality 
standards and tolerances defines the 
product in terms of operational re- 
quirements. Whether these opera- 
tions are semi or become fully auto- 
matic doesn’t matter. What standard 
must that operation meet? 


Thus with open-minded manage- 


ment educating its people to the 
possibilities and the benefits of 
greater productivity, planned pro- 
duction produced to meet quality 
standards at every key point becomes 
easy prey to one applying automation 
techniques. 

In this perfect setting, we now 
focus on the plot—the approach to 
automation. The late Maurice E. 
Moore of the Wolf Management 
Engineering Company, in speaking 
before the 1956 Factory Management 
Conference, emphasized these key 
factors that will govern the pace of 
technological advance in the shoe 
industry: 

(1) The difficulty of designing 

workable automation; 

The financial risks; 

The need for management to 
assure wider markets to jus- 
tify the investment 

The high initial cost of the 
equipment which, for the time 
being, at least prevents all but 
the largest firms from using 
3 

The shortage 
trained operators 


of 


and 


highly 


ana- 


lyzers; and, 

(6) The time and expense re- 
quired to analyze the prob- 
lems, reduce them to equa- 
tions, program the computers 
and translate the answers into 
useful data. 

Mr. Moore looked upon automation as 
a long term, large investment, distant 
probability. 

Joseph Harrington, who has spent 
a lifetime in the development of 
automatic equipment, first with 
United Shoe and now at Arthur D. 
Little, predicates his hopes for the 
industry’s development on the geo- 
metric last. This, too, puts automa- 
tion many years and many dollars 
away from our present 900 cost-con- 
scious shoe manufacturers. 

Recently, in discussing this prob- 
lem with a member of United Shoe’s 
management team, he said “We know 
the geometric last is the best ultimate 
answer, but the question is what do 
we (the shoe manufacturers) do 
now,” 


Perhaps you know that the stream- 
lined train was invented and patented 
in the early 1800’s. But it was over 
a century before economic conditions 
and industry permitted its physical 
acceptance. A great many design 
improvements were developed later 
but adopted sooner. And so will it 
be with automation techniques. Get- 
ting the “mostest for the leastest’’ 
is not the peculiarity of shoe manu- 
facturers. All wise business people 
take this approach. 

The answer to what we do now 
was indicated by William Sheskey, 
former economist of the NSMA, 
when he pointed out that “85-90 per 
cent of the production time on most 
types of shoes is spent in material 
handling and only 10-15 per cent is 
spent in machine time operations.” 
To go further, we focus on an actual 
machine operation itself, say edge 
trimming. Within the 12-second cy- 
cle of an operator on a high shank 
shoe, we find only 3.5 seconds in 
actual trimming. The rest is pick up, 
make ready, and put away. So while 
the logical approach is to eliminate 
the operator and the materials han- 
dling operations with equipment pre- 
dicated on the geometric last, the 
“mostest for the leastest” school 
looks for the more immediate, 
quicker return investment. 

At the beginning of 1957, open- 
minded management in the form of 


one manufacturer of novelty women’s 
shoes, wanted a better way. He had 
a new building from which some 
benefit accrued. But he wanted more. 
The first step was a production con- 
trol system that enabled full evalua- 
tion of his product mix and flow, 
and provided a means of pulling 
2,000 cases from work-in-process. 
The regulated, narrow swifter pro- 
duction stream reduced cycle time 
50 per cent. 

The cooperation and acceptance to 
change of the employes was obtained 
through a bi-monthly simple mimeo- 
graphed newspaper that provided a 
two way street of communication. 
The approach to automation became 
a common problem. The company 
encouraged the active participation 
of all hands in the development of 
all equipment. Recognizing that the 
workman closest to the job knows 
most about that job, better ways 
came to be as the operator’s idea, 
not management’s. 


Only one element was lacking in 
this setting for automation — the 
development and establishment of 
standards. However in order not to 
retard the imaginative, cooperative 
spirit developed, it was agreed to 
introduce their new equipment and 
methods, recognizing that the en- 
forced uniformity of the new process 
would provide quality uniformity of 
the then acceptable level. Once this 
enforced uniformity was obtained, 
then it could be corrected in terms 
of what the retailer and manufac- 
turer agreed to. 

The scene of our primary work in 
automation was the Making Room. 
Here, with $7.60 worth of lab equip- 
ment a new process was developed 
for the continuous cementing and 
attaching of the sole. It became 
possible to stick soles to vinyl] uppers 
four minutes after cementing the 
upper. The flexibility test of automa- 
tion was met by this process, in that 
leather, vinyl, straw or fabric uppers 
could be attached to dense or cellular 
rubber or leather soles with no 
method or equipment change. 

The process was first embodied 
in a full Louis line because the com- 
pany recognized the need to upgrade 
its product both in quality and built- 
in retailing value. The final equip- 
ment embodying the process starts 
with stapling of the shank and ends 
with cleaning of cement. The shoe 

| TURN TO PAGE 70, PLEASE | 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] | 


find that it is just as easy to spot heles in his stock shelf | 
before a re-order is written as it is after the order has | 
been mailed. Many less-than-minimum orders can be 
brought up to specifications by the merchant learning to 
recognize obvious holes in his stock. 

Weekly size-ins are recommended by most manufac: | 
turers. But, weekly size-ins should conform to the mini- 
mum order stipulations. They should always be as com- 


prehensive as possible. 

The busy In Stock season ahead makes periodic and 
well-planned size-in orders a necessity. Your cooperation 
will pay off for you in faster deliveries, elimination of 
penalties and wasteful packing and shipping practices. 
Your cooperation means fewer headaches for your re- 
source and, at the same time, fewer for you. Last, but 
not least, it will assure that you have the sizes that you 
need on hand when your customers want them. Every 





merchant will agree that this is a first principle of suc- 
cess in a normal selling season and will be vital in the 


season ahead. 


March Weather 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59] 
this consistent. South Dakota, Nebraska, lowa and the 
southern sections of Minnesota and North Dakota will be 


drier than normal. Kansas. Missouri and most Canadian 
locations, from western Ontario to Alberta. will be wet. 


Area V: South Central 





Favorable moisture conditions are anticipated in most of 
the South Central States this March. Southern sections 
of Texas and Louisiana will be among the few areas 
where rainfall will be less than normal. Temperatures 
will range from near normal in Oklahoma and west Texas 
to three degress above normal in southern Louisiana. 


Area VI: Northwest 

Western Oregon, Washington and British Columbia will 
be wetter and slightly colder than normal. Farther inland, 
in eastern Oregon and Idaho, conditions will be drier and 
much colder than usual. Last year. practically all stations 
in this region were much wetter than normal. Tempera- 
tures were above normal in Idaho; below normal in 
Washington. 


Area VII: Southwest 


A well developed dry trend is forecast for the Southwest 
in March. Total precipitation is expected to average 50 
per cent, er less, of normal in California and Nevada and 
approximately 75 per cent of normal in Arizona and Utah. 
Temperatures will range from near normal along the Cali- 
fornia coastline to four or five degrees below normal in 
northern Utah. 


new heme. 
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Among the Anglo Saxons, the father gave the bride’s 
shoe to the future husband, who touched her on the head 
with it to show his authority, and for the same reason, the VUL- CORK AEP 
bridegroom hung a slipper in a conspicuous place in the 
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Val-Cork 


OIL RESISTING 
NEOPRENE 









Neoprene, a man-made rubber, is combined with 
cork to make the sole they need . . . a sole that is ex- 
tremely long wearing and suitable wherever oil, 
greases, caustics and fatty acids are underfoot. 
Vul-Cork Neoprene soles are air cell insulated too, 
providing real day-long foot comfort. Slip resistant 
and non-marking, they will not soften on contact 
with hot metals. 

Vul-Cork Neoprene is one of three different work 
shoe soles manufactured by the Vul-Cork Division of 
the Cambridge Rubber Co., makers of the original 
cork sole. 

If you make, buy or sell work shoes, look at the sole 
first. If it carries a Vul-Cork label — you'll get more 
than your money’s worth. 
















Vul-Cork Sole Division, Cambridge Rubber Co., Taneytown, Md. Makers of Vul-Cork » 
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80 light, so flexible, so resilient you can roll them up... right in the palm 





Factory Specialists 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


tuate erratically, especially with 
sudden shifts in the economy or due 
to other factors (war scares, etc.) 
While he must buy leather steadily 
to feed his factory needs, he must 
at the same time try to make the 
best buy price-wise. Leather is one 
of the major cost items in the shoe, 
hence involves much responsibility 
on the part of the leather buyer. 

This man also keeps close watch 
on the raw stock or hides-and-skins 
market. Developments here will 
quickly affect leather prices. It isn’t 
only a matter of prices but availa- 
bility of supplies. Leather is a by- 
product and can’t be produced at 
will, but is subject to the rate of 
livestock slaughter. The supply con- 
dition strongly influences leather 
prices. 

He must know leather intimately, 
so that he can obtain the best grades 
at the prices he’s prepared to pay— 
and also in keeping with the de- 
mands for the types of shoes to be 
produced in the forthcoming sea- 
line. He must be careful 
about the amount he buys. If he 
“speculates” (there’s less of this 
today than in former years) he can 
prove to be a hero or bum. If he 
buys a great deal at low prices and 
the market suddenly rises, he’s a 
hero. Let the situation work in re- 
verse, however, and it’s another 
story. 

He works closely with the style- 
man, superintendent and sales man- 
ager. He must know the colors and 
textures and types of leather going 
into the shoes for the new line— 
then must try to get the best buy on 
what’s needed or wanted. Because 
this function is so important to the 
company, in many firms the presi- 
dent or other top-level executive 
also serves as leather buyer. 


’ 
sons 


The Purchasing Agent 

Each year the average shoe fac- 
tory buys mountainous supplies 
needed to make its shoes. These 
consist of scores of different items, 
from tacks and staples to heels and 
innersoles. To see that the adequate 
types and amounts of items are on 
hand at all times, is the responsi- 
bility of the purchasing agent or 
supplies buyer. 

This man must be alert to price 
movements of all shoe items, which 
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means intimate knowledge of his 
markets. He must also be alert to 
all new products that may have 
application to his type of footwear. 
He must be able to evaluate quality 
values of all items. 

A very important function is that 
of keeping a proper flow of supplies 
for all departments in the factory. 
His inventory planning is the same 
as for the retailer; that is, he must 
try to maintain that happy medium 
of not having too much or too little 
inventory on hand. He must not 
subject himself and the company to 
“inventory losses” as a result of 
price cost shifts. 

He works closely with the super- 
intendent, the foreman, and other 
department or functional chiefs so 
that he knows the factory’s needs in 
supplies at all times. He works with 
the styleman and sales manager 
when the new season’s line is being 
developed, so that he can furnish all 
the required new supplies for the 
new shoes. Over-all, the supplies 
buyer or purchasing agent is a key 
man in production control. 


Machinery Buyer 

This man is in charge of leasing 
or buying new machinery, equip- 
ment and other mechanical appara- 
tus. This is a top-level executive 
function. In many factories, how- 
ever, the superintendent plays an 
important role in making such deci- 
sions. Because he is in day-to-day 
touch with all departments and 
their respective machinery, he is in 
a good position to evaluate equipment 
needs to maintain highest production 
efficiency. The machinery buyer must 
be on the watch for all new devel- 
opments in machinery and equip- 
ment, must be able to evaluate its 
worth to his own plant and type of 
production. 

This role grows in importance as 
more machinery today is being pur- 
chased out-rightly, whereas pre- 
viously practically all of it was 
leased. Purchase of machinery in- 
volves a heavy investment, hence 
heavy responsibility. 


Product Development and 


Research 


Only a few of the larger factories 
or companies have a specific depart- 
ment and fund budgeted for product 
development and research. However, 
greater interest is being shown in 


this relatively new phase of shoe 
factory operation. More companies 
are making use of this function, if 
only in a small way. 

The function of this job is to (1) 
test new products developed by out- 
siders, applying these ideas to the 
shoe factory’s own operation or 
footwear; (2) to develop and test 
new products created from within 
the company itself. Research is ob- 
viously becoming an _ important 
functional arm of industrial opera- 
tions in an effort to make a better 
product for the consumer, and thus 
provide the company with competi- 
tive advantages. Hence the new 
product development and research 
chief assumes a growingly impor- 
tant position in the world of com- 
petitive enterprise. 


Time-and-Motion Study Man 


More factories in the shoe indus- 
try are employing these highly spe- 
cialized technicians, or are applying 
time-and-motion study methods to 
their operations. In a larger firm 
such a man is a permanent fixture, 
while in smaller firms these men are 
hired from the outside for special 
projects. 

Basically, his job is to study each 
operation in the making of a shoe, 
to arrive at a fair labor price for 
the operation. Considering that 
there are anywhere from 100 to 200 
separate operations required to 
make a pair of shoes, the time-study 
man has a wide area of coverage 
for his work. Also, each new style 
of shoe introduced into the line calls 
for a shift in the variety of opera- 
tions, or brings in some new opera- 
tions, which calls for renewed 
study and appraisal. This means 
that the time-study man really never 
finishes his work of job analysis. 

Another aspect of his work is to 
increase the efficiency of each oper- 
ation by simplifying the job and 
thereby reducing the time required 
to do the operation. This cuts costs, 
speeds work flow. 


Coordination 


There you have the basic execu- 
tive functions required in the mak- 
ing of shoes—in factory operation 
and putting the shoes through the 
factory. Obviously, no one of these 
functions stands alone. Each is 
linked to one or more executive 
functions as an interlocked chain. 
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The Designer Speaks... . 


THE shoe shown is a “string sling” 
pump with large porthole cutouts 
ornamenting the elongated vamp. This 
designer feels that bare footwear adds 
needed interest to the simple, covered- 
up apparel now in vogue. She says, 

“One of the most important fashion 
trends for spring and summer 758 is 
the Opened or Skeleton Pump on the 
pointed, elongated last. In an era of 
extreme simplicity in dress silhouettes, 
such as this one, women will look for 
excitement and femininity in their ac- 
cessories. The shoe will have to be 
more intricately designed than hereto- 
fore, with less emphasis on texture 
and more on line, color and ornamen- 
tation built into the shoe. I love the 
look of the elegantly bare pump with 
a covered-up chemise in the shorter 
length and believe that this trend will 
be developed further for fall.” 


BERNICE SHAFTAN 

From a student of fashion design 
at the Art Students League in New 
York to a highly regarded shoe de- 
signer—that is the story, in brief, of 
Bernice M. Shaftan. lot has 
transpired since the “from” to make 
the “to.” 

For one thing, her flair for fashion 


But a 


was strengthened first as a model for 
junior clothes, then as a stylist for a 
commercial photographer. Next, there 
was a job as an ad agency artist 
then, an all-important stint as a free- 
lance artist with shoe sketching in- 
volved. 

Primed for a designing career, the 
latter experience sealed Mrs. Shaftan’s 
fate. She liked the greater challenge 
that footwear entailed over ready-to- 
wear. “Shoes must fit—must have a 
beautiful balance of design in such a 
small area—must be flattering and in 
the fashion trend. Quite a package!” 
And one that intrigued her. 





Washington 
Newsreel 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


recommendations for “technical re- 
visions” in the tax laws applying to 
small business. He does not spell out 
the revisions at this time. The 
changes, if enacted, will give, he 
says, “substantial benefits to business 
with a minimum loss of revenue, and 
with no changes in rates.” 


Retail store sales in 45 large met- 
ropolitan areas rose 32 per cent be- 
tween 1948 and 1954, but sales in the 
downtown central business districts 
of the same cities went up only 1.6 
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per cent, a new government study 
shows. 

The study, an analysis of retail 
sales growth within the major metro- 
politan areas, also points out that 
there were wide variations in the 
sales records of the downtown areas 
to produce the 1.6 “average” increase. 
In some 15 downtown areas, sales 
declined from 1 to 16 per cent, while 
the other 33 showed gains ranging 
from 1 to 37 per cent. 

In no case, the study shows, did the 
sales increase of the central city area 
match the sales growth for the met- 
ropolitan areas as a whole. 


You can get an idea of how Wash- 


Her need for a job opportunity and 
experience in this field was answered 
by a position as assistant designer 
After 


she 


uith Carlisle Shoe Company. 
more than seven years there, 
joined Hamilton Shoe Company, serv- 
ing as fashion director and designer 
for nearly five years. 

Vow a free-lance designer, Mrs. 
Shaftan combines her business career 
with marriage to Dr. Gerald Shaftan, 
New York City surgeon. Skiing is not 
on their week-end schedules as it has 
been in winters past. While awaiting 
the arrival of a “bootie” customer, 
they enjoy their large record collec- 
tion at home, 60 Gramercy Park. And 
when time can be spared from the 
drawing board and shoe industry com- 
mitments, Mrs. Shaftan frequently just 
moves to the easel and its current por- 
trait. Sort of a “busman’s holiday.” 
With such well-rounded interests, it’s 
no wonder this shoe designer says: “I 
wouldn’t trade places with anyone.” 





ington views the threat of war with 
Russia by noting the recent gain in 
the number of emergency govern- 
ment relocation around the 
country. The total is now up to 90. 
At nearly all of these sites, small 
permanent staffs are now on year- 
round duty. Should Washington be 
bombed off the map, the government 
would continue to function—piece- 
meal—in each of the relocation sites. 


sites 


Many retailers are likely to feel 
the pinch of a mild business setback 
in the first six months or so of 1958. 

For the economy as a whole, the 
Russian satellite and scientific suc- 
cess and the resulting U. S. defense 
spending pickup of $2 billion or more 
will prevent anything more than an 
almost unnoticeable dip from setting 
in. Wages will remain high in total, 
and although unemployment will rise, 
it won’t reach the serious stage. 

But unlike earlier defense build- 
ups, the latest surge will concentrate 
on missiles, highly complex jet 
planes, and on expensive research. 
Thus while total government spend- 
ing will rise, it won’t go as far in 
providing jobs and keeping indus- 
trial and business wheels spinning. 

The beginnings of the retail sag 
began last summer in spotty sales 
volumes for various types of stores, 
and in ups and downs in trade gener- 
ally. 
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STYLE +3874 


Dressy two-eyelet tie, with 
smart stitch and turn vamp. 
Lightweight — flexible — comfort- 
In Black & Brown, with 
soles of “SUPERSOLE”. 


Automation Now 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66] 


is ready for last pulling (the very 
heat that enables the 4 minute 
cementing - attaching cycle shrinks 
the upper to the last every bit as well 
as a two-day layover on the wood- 
consistently, uniformly. 

The line has been stepped up to 
a rate ef 45 cases a day with a 
working team. This team enables a 
14 minute process cycle with only 
126 shoes—not pairs—in process. 
Automatic operations include all 
transportation, pre-heating uppers, 
cement treat set and cool, sole activa- 
tion, flap drying, shoe positioning, 
and flap wetting. This 45 case rate 
does not reflect a speed up—some- 
thing that has apparently made the 
conveyor a dirty word in the in- 
dustry. The sole layer now has more 
time to spot his sole. 

With this processing line in slow 
operation, as anticipated, the shoe 
quality level apparently became hor- 
rible; not because the operators 
performed differently in their skill, 
but simply because every shoe was 


STYLE +3528 


A new casuc!, with Gluv leather 
upper. Lightweight — flexible — 
comfortable. In Spicetan and 
Smoke, with soles of 
“SUPERSOLE”. 







being scrutinized. The sliding qual- 
ity standards which apparently are 
in effect in most plants had varied 
here with temperament of super- 
vision, the rack of shoes looked at, 





The next article in the series on 
SALES TRAINING 
by 


SEYMOUR HELFANT 
will appear in the RECORDER for 


February 15. 





and the haste of the operator. Now 
there was a showcase for objective 
evaluation. Thus began the slow, 
steady introduction of simple, work- 
ing quality standards and tolerances. 


W orker Improvements 


The impact of automated process- 
ing in the Making Room has been 
marked and rewarding. Let’s con- 
sider its effect on the operators. 


Being more productive, the company 
shared its savings by paying more 
to the operators. 
objective 


On the basis of 
job evaluation, the ce- 





menter whose job became more 
difficult primarily because of the 
temperature environment, was given 
a 40 per cent increase. The sole layer 
whose job was easier was given a 10 
per cent increase, recognizing that 
future across-the-board Union wage 
demands were anticipated by this 
and gaining the “full man” in every 
case. A group incentive pay system 
was developed. 

This and the working environment 
had a dramatic effect. Lunch periods 
and coffee breaks were now shared 
by the team members. The upper 
cleaner ate as well as worked with 
the cementer—the one who could 
make her work miserable under the 
old selfish individual piece rate sys- 
tem. Car pool arrangements were 
made so that the team members 
could arrive and leave together. On 
common agreement, one half hour 
rather than an hour was taken on 
many a day. When the half Louis 
line began operating, before the 
group incentive rates were developed, 
a blackboard listing of hourly case 
production caused the full Louis line 

[TURN TO PAGE 76, PLEASE] 
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BOB SMART Shoes are Made by 
_ Division of Craddock-Terry Corporation 


Pra em ne 





The ULTIMATE in SINART SHOES 


') with: light weight — light look — maximum flexibility. 
“SUPER “ is the natural foundation for today’s lighter, 
more flexible shoes. And only “SUPERSOLE” offers these important 
style factors, the quality factor of genuine leather, plus the value 
of longest wear. 

We salute the National Shoe Company Division of Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corporation who, in their continual effort to bring their cus- 
tomers the latest advances in quality shoes, are among the first 
manufacturers of men’s shoes to use genuine leather “SUPERSOLE”. 


VIRGINIA OAK TANNERY 
SALES CORPORATION 


27 SPRUCE STREET - 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Automation Begins 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


was specifically satisfied with the 
soles. Following close in his trail, 
I evaluated the soles against stan- 
dards established abstractly and con- 
cluded that the sole edges at the first 
plant were distinctly superior, both 
in quality and uniformity. I’m sure 
that I will never know shoes as well 
as this retailer. Yet, by using ab- 
stract standards, I came to a judg- 
ment that was verified by the man- 
agement of the second plant, who 
later admitted that their sole edge 
finish was the poorest part of their 
shoes. 


Materials No Obstacle 


Leather is not uniform. If it were, 
then standards and tolerances would 
be easily set and met, you say. Let’s 
turn, for a moment, away from the 
shoe industry to one where, certain- 
ly, variations are almost unheard of. 
In the steel industry, second to 
Carnegie, we may remember Charles 
Schwab, who rose to be the highest- 
paid salesman in the world. He first 
came to top management’s attention 
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by establishing a quality standard 
on rolled steel plates. During the 
First World War a _ steel mill’s 
production was practically stopped 
because the rolled plates had voids 
or pits scattered at random over the 
plates’ surface. The government 
inspector had decided the plates were 
unacceptable and production stopped. 
Charley Schwab, after evaluating 
the situation, held up a dime and 
said: “Let’s agree that if any plate 
has a pit or void in which this dime 
can fit, we’ll reject it.”” With such a 
simple standard, the mill was able 
to produce acceptable steel plates. 
This example would establish these 
points: 

1. Other materials, such as steel, 
have variations that are not fully 
controllable within the narrow high 
limits a buyer-inspector might want 
to accept. 

2. Even in complex steel making, 
you need not know the technicalities 
to establish quality standards. 

3. Quality standards can, 
should be simple. 

4. Once established, quality stand- 
ards provide a finite target for 
production. 


and 


If you care to look outside your 
shoe industry at one which really 
has problems in quality standards, 
look at the food industry. Were you 
a buyer for the A & P food chain, 
and had to buy asparagus that not 
only was fresh when you bought it, 
but would stay fresh longer, with 
prices varying almost hourly and 
large variations within a job lot, 
you might turn to shoe merchandis- 
ing with relief. Or how about being 
their fish buyer and having to deter- 
mine fresh from less fresh fish? 
Let’s agree that while leather and 
other shoe components do vary, 
simple quality standards might be 
set. 

Recognizing, then, that there is no 
common language between retail 
merchandiser and factory superin- 
tendent but that one might be 
developed, how might this lead to 
automation? 

Once the retailer has agreed with 
the factory manager as to the stand- 
ard of quality and tolerances which 
will be met, then suddenly the 
factory captain has a compass. 
[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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These standards are readily trans- 
lated into departmental, operator 
and purchase specifications. Shoes 
leaving the Lasting Room, for 
example, may be spot checked for 
uneven tack-lasted bottoms by wip- 
ing with cotton waste; if the waste 
catches on a tack head, it’s reason- 
ably certain that an uneven bottom 
would result — something that the 
buyer has already defined. This de- 
partmental standard could readily be 
translated into an operator standard 
by asking a bedlaster to use the 
same test. 

In _ telling what 


the operator 


quality you want him to work to, 
you are helping to undo one of the 
worst conditions present in shoe- 
making — “piece rate ruination’ — 
the uncontrolled quality of the 
poorest of all incentive systems. 
While in the process of eliminating 
the treeing operation in a plant we 
happened to compare the seniority 
list with take-home pay. The old- 
timers invariably had the lowest 
take-home pay and, as agreed by the 
foreman and the repair girls ac- 
cepting their work, their work was 
rated best. Another example oc- 


curred in the Cutting Room of 
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another plant. Again, the poorest 
take-home pay was drawn by men 
known to produce the best work 
with the least scrap. This is incen- 
tive pay at its worst. 

In other industries where piece 
rates are used wisely, careful ap- 
plication of standards before the 
work leaves the operator, or certainly 
the department, assures a quality 
level within tolerances. Only in the 
shoe industry, as compared to other 
mass production industries, do we 
find operations (buffing, naumkeg- 
ging) and even a whole department 
(the “packing” department) aimed 
at undoing this “piece rate ruin.” 

Yet another benefit derived from 
quality standards at the worker 
level is job satisfaction. In survey 
after survey, management is always 
amazed to find these factors most 
important, in this order: 

1. Security. 

2. Knowledge of what is expected 
of them. 

3. Take-home pay. 

Certainly if a knowledge of what 
constitutes a good job is more im- 
portant to an employe than take- 
home pay, quality standards become 
important in this area alone. 

At one plant we had a question- 
able Making Room foreman become 
alive and valuable by providing him 
with standards. One day he rushed 
into the office with a white linen 
pump thrust out in his hand. He was 
more than angry. By looking closely 
we could see a dirt mark in the 
backstay area. This, he said, was 
evident of at least half of each case 
of white linens. Follow-up revealed 
this marking was caused at the 
bedlaster and, with a caution and 
slight correction, the bedlaster was 
turning out clean white linen pumps 
again. The interesting point is that 
several months previous, with no 
standards, and the packing room 
acting as a repair department, this 
same shoe would have been held up 
as a shining example. 

Cost savings through quality 
standards can result also in pur- 
chase specifications. How much poor 
sole leather is made to do because 
it wasn’t known to be poor until laid 
on the uppers? Can a standard be 
set, for example, to predict when a 
full sole might tear its flap in the 
flapping operation? If heat-treated 
steel shanks distort in heat treating, 
might not a spot sampling of incom- 
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ing shipments establish a lot as 
unsatisfactory—one that would, on 
assembly, deform a shoe? If sole 
cement viscosity greatly affects 
cleanliness, operator speed, and 
cement “mileage” (which we have 
found it to do), isn’t it sensible to 
use a viscosity cup and check a drum 
before use? We found that a heel 
manufacturer would, at no cost, 
furnish heels sized out. Not only 
were we assured proper sizing, but 
operator speed was aided. 


What Returns Cost 


Quality control at all these levels 
combines to provide a shoe that not 
only meets a quality standard within 
defined limits but is less susceptible 
to returns. While par for the course 
in a shoe plant may be 0.8 per cent 
or 1.2 per cent returns per year, 
types of shoes made that average in 
the aggregate to this percentage 
may, as individual styles, be 0.1 per 
cent or 2.5 per cent. Our analysis of 
an operating statement and shoe 
costs revealed that a 1 per cent 
increase in returns required a 20 
per cent increase in selling price to 
provide the same profit margin. 

But let’s forget whatever cost 
savings might result from all that 
we’ve discussed and see why quality 
standards are the prerequisite and 
trail blazer for automation, now. 
With quality standards and _ toler- 
ances defined and enforced, we now 
have operators educated and trained 
to perform their operations within 
limits. The material permitted to 
enter the production stream is within 
defined limits. Shoes are not per- 
mitted to flow from one department 
to another without meeting a 
standard (an extreme example of 
this is a plant where the Packing 
Room inspector will not accept a 
non-standard case unless the factory 
superintendent signs the tag). And 
where machinery is not adjusted or 
performing properly to permit the 
attainment of standards, it is cor- 
rected or replaced. These conditions, 
while perhaps not existing to the 
extent they might, certainly could be 
established in almost any factory. 
While not revolutionary, the col- 
lective result of these conditions is. 
Immediate, low-cost automation is 
now permitted. Again, geometric 
lasts need not be used in this 
environment, but automation to the 
extent to which you are willing to 
invest, is available. The ten or 
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fifteen cents a pair that the factory 
would like to net by investing in 
automation is there for the taking. 
In this environment such savings 
would result by having your “auto- 
mation investment” return itself 
within six months. 

Automation, to whatever extent 
the return-on-investment concept 
dictates, requires only that materials 
and operations performed on those 
materials, be controllable within 
defined limits. The rainbow range of 
these limits is narrowed only as we 
proceed to the extreme, fully auto- 


mated factory. At the present, our 
10 to 15¢ per pair could be acquired 
through applied quality standards 
established by cooperating retailers 
and open-minded factory manage- 
ment. 


GallenKamp Signs Lease 
ONTARIO, CALIF — Gallen- 
Kamp Shoes, extensive Pacific Coast 
retail chain, handling company 
brands, has signed a for a 
store nearing completion in Ontario 
Plaza, a 23%%-acre shopping center 
in the Greater Los Angeles orbit. 


lease 





*Made only by 
| Shoe Form Co. Inc., 
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Easier to sell 
than SHOES! 


Cuboid Shoe Inserts Need Only a 


Modest Storage Shelf, no Floor-Space. 


Anyone who can sell shoes can sell Cuboid 
Shoe Inserts . . . for nearly one-third of 
shoe-wearing adults complain of persis- 
tent foot fatigue. Burns Cuboids for 22 
years have given comfort to foot-weary 
customers .. . have created profitable 
steady repeat business for stores like 
yours. Easily demonstrated, Cuboids 
quickly sell themselves, giving you an 
additional wrap-up practically without 
added effort. 


Cuboids retail at up to $6.95 a pair. They 
require no floor space: merely a few feet 
of storage shelf. They never get out- 
moded, never require end-of-season mark- 
downs. With no investment whatever, you 
are “in business.” Write for the Burns 
Cuboid Merchandising Plan today. 


Here are a few Burns Cuboid operators: ATLANTA, 
Thompson-Boland-Lee; BALTIMORE, May Co.; BOS- 
TON, Thayer-McNeil; CHICAGO, The Fair; DALLAS, 
Volk’s; DENVER, Fontius Shoe Co.; HOUSTON, 
Foley’s; LOS ANGELES, May Co.; NEW ORLEANS, 
D. H. Holmes Co.; NEW YORK, Lane Bryant, Inc.: 
PHILADELPHIA, Gimbel’s; PORTLAND, ORE., Meier 
& Frank Co.; ST. LOUIS, Famous-Barr Co.; SAN 
ANTONIO, Joske’s of Texas; SAN FRANCISCO. 


Macy’s. 


Cuhoids 


BURNS CUBOID CO. 


P.O. BOX 658 * SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 











Manufacturing and Markets 
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fairly steady stream of small re-orders on heavier types. 

Tanners report that shoe manufacturers are pressing 
for quick delivery of orders. This applies mostly to the 
lighter weight leathers used in women’s and children’s 
shoes. Prices are firm. 


St. Louis 


For many St. Louis manufacturers the wheels of pro- 
duction are not spinning fast enough. In general, order- 
ing for spring is minimal, and it is unlikely that the Janu- 
ary road trips will improve the situation. However, with 
total volume of orders lighter, manufacturers foresee no 
problems in meeting all delivery schedules. 

Although no sweeping statements can be made, profits 
are inching down for producers here. Orders are running 
behind last year for many firms. Production is generally 
below last January’s levels. 

Profit lines on company graphs are turning downward 
for the first time in years, in some cases. The manufac- 
turing picture reflects the overall recession which has 
slowed business in general. Collections are slow, manu- 
facturers report. Some retailers are in a bad spot with 
inventory hanging over from fall and winter, despite 
drastic clearance sales. Clearances are listed as everywhere 
from “excellent” to “poor” with poor predominating in 
many parts of the country. 

The wait-and-see policy of retail ordering has affected 
tanner’s too; the leather people are uneasy over their 
prospects for volume. 

Year-end figures, as they filter through, are showing 
profits for St. Louis producers. Brown Shoe Company 
manufactured 29,105,105 pairs last year, as compared 
with a 1956 total of 26,908,485. Net sales for the firm 
hit $236,946,078, as compared with $219,148,664 for the 
previous year. International Shoe Company sales for 
1957 were $266.1 million, as compared to $266.8 million 
for 1956, but the fiscal year 1956 covered non-recurring 
income items. Production by International for 1957 was 
listed as 50,952,354 pairs, as compared to 53,433,683 for 
1956. 

The “elements” hurt one producer here. The Chaffee, 
Mo., plant of Sport Specialty Shoemakers, Inc., was com- 
pletely demolished by a tornado, with damage estimated 
at a quarter of a million dollars. Production of the boots 
this factory handled has been shifted to another company 
plant. Although the 100 employes escaped without seri- 
ous injury, there was total demolition to the plant build- 
ing, machinery, raw materials on hand, and completed 
pairs ready for shipment. 


Los Angeles 


Few shoe manufacturers feel concern about the future. 
Orders and re-orders from retailers are not fat and some 
are even buying timidly. But most manufacturers feel this 
is only a temporary condition and that March will see a 
strong up-swing, with many late buyers being caught 
short for Easter. 

Current unemployment has not eased the help shortage 
to any marked extent. There is plenty of unskilled labor, 
but skilled shoe workers are still scarce. There is cause 
for optimism, however, since some plant owners report 
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young people are beginning to show interest in learning 
the trade. 

Collections from some retail accounts are troublesome. 
Said one local producer, “You can’t shut off a small re- 
tailer who has been buying for years, but I need his 
money to pay my own bills.” Credit standings are scruti- 
nized closely when new accounts are opened. 


Retail Shoe Executives 


Acclaim Educational Ad 


BOSTON, MASS.—An ad entitled “Shoes have it all 
over Sputniks,” placed in the New York Times by the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO, during the 
recent Popular Price Shoe Show in New York, aroused 
an “extremely favorable” reaction among New York retail 
shoe executives, a Times survey shows. 


Shoes have it all over Sputniks 


Scientists say it takes 1,000 pounds of fuel th-ust power to hurt But it's more than engineering. It's art, too. The world’s finest 
ive talent is designing over 100,000 new shoe styles a 
year for the American public, the best-thod people on earth. No 





Something to marvel at. for sure 


Think of what thet means to your shore... Each day 750 tons 
of body weight pounding on them. Yet not one beep-beep of 
complaint trom your chess. of footwear, of Giting, of the human foot, of coordinating shoe 


‘Troe, Sputnik I and I] and al the rest to come are miracles Styles with current fashions. Ths highly trained legion of men and 
sevence. 


of enodern 
But » pair of show it no leas a miracle of modern engineering 
‘What's more, it's designed as a thing of beauty. You # pair of 
thors is a work of scientific engineering and creative art. It takes 
early 180 separate eperations to complete them ... to meet the 
‘strenuous functional demands made on them. 

Think of it: heat, pressure, abrasion, moisture, stresses . . . all 
these rigorous forces are at work within your shass with each of 
‘the 10,000 daity steps you take. Yet, despite these enormous 
strains, your shoes never tire You simply take it for granted that 
your shoes will fit well, look smart, wear well, fee! comfortable, 
hhold their shape, keep your feet cool im summer, warm in winter. 
tand contribute to your good appearance That's a real tribute to 
your shows. 

To detrver this and of product performance takes all the know- 
bow of modern engineering. The Amencan shoe industry. . the 
mest advanced m the world — dirwets a steady flow of money, 














‘even better It m constantly tasting, resrarching seeking new and 
bemgroved materals lasts, consiructiona fitting methods, designs 


This Message Presented as a Public Service by the 60,000 Men and Women of 


THE BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION, AFL-CIO 


246 Summer Strest, Boston 10, Masachusetis + John J. Mara, General Present 


The ad discussed the long process involved in designing 
and manufacturing a pair of shoes. The survey—con- 
ducted by the market research department of the Times 
—showed that 96 per cent of the retail shoemen inter- 
viewed thought the ad did an excellent job in getting 
across the “shoe story” message. They also thought that 
a continuation of this type of public service or educational 
advertising would be good for the industry, the survey 
stated. 

The Union started its promotional program during the 
National Shoe Fair in 1956 with a full-page ad empha- 
sizing shoe value. Since then other newspaper full-pages 
have appeared in Cincinnati and St. Louis. All have been 
timed to appear in cities where the shoe industry is hold- 
ing national meetings or trade shows. 
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STAY AT THE 


HeERATON-\{°ALPiN 


YOU CAN GO ANYWHERE 
IN A TWINKLING! 


OUR LOCATION’S GOOD AS MAGIC — saves you 
footsteps, time and money. For we're right in the middle 
of the shoe market, close to countless wholesale sources. 
New York’s fashion center lies at your feet.—Just steps 
from Empire State Building, subway bus and air Termi- 
nals, Lincoln Tunnel. Times Square theatres, night clubs, 
Radio City, Grand Central—all easily accessible! 


MODERNIZING THROUGHOUT—Fashion and com- 
fort, so important to your shoe business, mean a lot to 
your living quarters too! You'll get more enjoyment out 
of your New York trips by staying at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin. We've been remodeling, redecorating, making 
every inch sparkling new—lobbies to bedrooms and 
broom closets. Every room with new RCA 21” TY, plus 
full-range radio. Many rooms air-conditioned. And for 
pleasure, or pleasure combined with business—attractive 
dining rooms, meeting rooms, exhibition rooms. There’s 
our new Minute Chef and Town Room, for a snack or a 
hearty meal—plus our new Cafe Lounge featuring smart 
entertainment. You enjoy every minute at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin! 


N.Y. HEADQUARTERS FOR THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


HERATON-\A°ALPiN 
Hore: 


Tnthe Heart of the Done Zone, 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
George D. Johnson, General Manager 





Automation Now 
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to push up their production. Inciden- 
tally, the teams themselves, if quality 
standards are being met, are per- 
mitted to regulate process line speed 
as they wish. 

In this new working environment, 
every operator cares about his qual- 
ity. Not only because immediate, 
constant inspection is possible, but 
the group as a whole suffers in take- 
home pay when quality standards are 
not met and the line is_ slowed. 
Absenteeism and tardiness take care 
of themselves. During the Asian flu 
epidemic, these process lines had a 
better attendance record than any 
other area in the plant. 

The impact of automation is im- 
pressive in other areas. All of a 
sudden soles and heels had to be 
sorted properly. The heel manu- 
facturer did it at no cost, and a 
stock fitting employe now did it 
right, the first time. 


Role of Machines 


Now machines had to be reliable. 
Previous to automation, for a pro- 
duction rate averaging 27 cases a 
day there were 2 screw-attaching 
machines in use. When one was set 
beside the processing line and asked 
to produce the operator capability 
of 45 cases, we found out why two 


machines were in the plant; the 
driver part constantly broke. When 
every attempt made to make the 
machine reliable failed, the two were 
replaced by one dependable nail- 
driving unit. Further, the nail saved 
over a third of a cent a pair. 

Filler material became important 
when it was found that process line 
production was limited by the ce- 
menting rate. Previously the cemen- 
ter’s output had been boosted by 
providing a heated cement line and 
controlled viscosity colored cement. 
Now, high speed motion study films 
pinpointed a delay in separating and 
picking up felt fillers. By changing 
to a cellulose type of filler, the quality 
of the shoe was unaffected and the 
relatively smooth surface enabled 
cartridge loading of fillers with 
gravity-slip feed to the cementer. 

Since the edge trimmer is now 
trimming a shoe within eight seconds 
ot sole attaching, the cement squeeze- 
out is still soft and his edge trimming 
shield and blade are not deflected, 
thus requiring a rerun, at best, or 
a poor edge, at worst. Here, better 
quality combined with an easier job 
for the operator. 

The heel seat fitter next drew our 
attention. Why couldn’t he work to 
within the tolerances defined? While 
upper cement too close to the heel 
had been the problem which instruc- 
tions to the upper and sole cementers 


all but eliminated, there still was an 
uncontrollable cocking when the shoe 
was thrust on the notching blade. 
Again film study revealed a massive 
effort required to push the shoe onto 
the blade. The solution was to coat 
the blade with a slippery plastic sur- 
face that markedly reduced the push 
necessary. Again, better controlled 
quality and easier work for the 
operator. 

Preventive maintenance became 
the order of the day. Machine break- 
down which first began to take 10-15 
minutes a day at the outset, has been 
reduced to the point where failure 
is a rare, quickly corrected happen- 
stance. Problem machinery, such as 
the screw attacher, was replaced, and 
a checkoff list is used daily by fore- 
men and weekly by the maintenance 
man. No longer is machinery treated 
as a stepchild. It is an investment 
which is expected to provide a high 
per cent of utilization throughout 
any production day. 

Automation had a dramatic impact 
on machinery utilization. With a 
third automated processing line 
added to the Making Room, the same 
number of plant people that produced 
90+ cases per day will have the capa- 
bility of 140+. And eight major 
leased machines have been returned! 

Another myth dispelled with 
leather soles was the need for mull- 
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1958 Shoe Trade Directory 


The following are additions to the 1958 Recorder Shoe 
Trade Directory which appeared in the issue of January 1. 


ASSOCIATION 


Central Pennsylvania Shoe and 
Leather Association 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Baltimore Shoe Club 


2 and 4 West Lombard St. 
Baltimore |, Md. 


Middle Atlantic Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn. 


Landisville Road 
Doylestown, RD 2, Pa. 


Allied Products Show, Inc. 


P. O. Box 33 
Lansdowne, Pa. 





OFFICERS 


Pres., W. Y. Alleman 
Exec. V.P., Harry W. Mason 
Second V.P., Chase Kepner 
Secy.-Treas., Paul B. Good 


Pres., David Trager 
Exec. V.P., Gilbert Katz 
Secy., Sam Abrahams 
Treas., W. Milton Volk 


Pres., Walter P. Palmer 
Exec. Vice Pres., Morris B. Oberfield 
Second V.P., Jack Weisman 
Secy.-Treas., Joseph Bannack 


Pres., Clarence R. Heyde 
Vice-Pres., Marguerite R. Heyde 
Secy., Shirley L. Gropp 
Treas., Clarence E. Heyde 





EVENTS 


Spring Outing and Golf Tournament, June 
Fall Banquet, November, Hotel Penn-Harris, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Annual Shoe Show 
July 13-16, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore 


Fall Shoe Show 
May, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Philadelphia 
Spring Shoe Show 
November, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia 


Allied Shoe Products and 
Style Exhibit 
February 22-25, Sheraton McAlpin 
Hotel, New York City 
Allied Shoe Products and 
Style Exhibit 
August 2-5, New York Trade Show Bldg. 
New York City 
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Some Highlights from Women’s Fall Leathers 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


category, the more elegant tailored town type. Also 
new will be a teal blue for dressy costume shoes. Gray, 
it is thought, might emerge as an important style color. 
There are two grays in the fall line: Graphite and 
Banker’s. Gray may be a dark horse for fall, it is 
suggested. 

Other fall colors are: Molasses Brown, Tabac, Sea- 
weed, Lava, Town Brown and Walnut Brown. For a 
balanced line of shoes, Mrs. Davies considers, there 
should be a good dress brown and one middle-of-the- 
road brown, maybe Balenciaga. 


At A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., textures are 
the big thing. “You can feel the difference in the new 
leathers for fall,” is how Dorothy Anderson, company 
fashion director, describes this emphasis on texture. 
The softness and suppleness of the new tannages are 
based on the whole sweeping trend for light, flexible 
shoes. A new lightly boarded leather, Amadora, an 
aniline tannage, carries out this idea in two weights— 
2-2% and 3-34 ounces. Casbah, a plumper, much 
more casual leather, also an aniline and also new, is 
more waxy in feeling. A lighter boarded calfskin is 
another new leather. And there is also Tandem which 
has a light textured look in both solid and antiqued 
treatments. Adagio is carried over. Eight colors com- 
prise the fall line as named in Vaquero: Romaza; 
Conac; Caballo; Castafa; Rojo; Baya; a muted off- 
beat green and Ebano. These same tonalities will be 
used throughout the entire line. 


G. LEVOR & CO., INC., according to Robert S. 
Rothschild, vice-president and sales manager, anticipates 
much stronger selling of blue suede shoes for next 
autumn. Much business was sacrificed last year, it is 
admitted by many retail merchandisers, through lack 
of blue suede in stocks. Many women, planning to buy 
other shoes as well, left the store because they could 
not find blue suedes. True Navy and Eye-Shadow Blue 
suedes have been encouragingly sampled for advance 
lines. Moss Green suede holds promise and the same 
color is expected to sell in smooth calf. 


At HERMAN LOEWENSTEIN, INC., there is ex- 
citing news in a new finer Gamuza, a really black 
black. The brown family is very important in the line 
and opinion is that the yellowed browns, like Whiskey 
and others, are on their way back. For walking types 
there are many browns: Benedictine and Briarwood 
continued; a deepened Tortoni; Tarnished Brown; 
Chestnut, a medium reddish brown; Midnight Brown 
and Fashion Brown, very highly thought of to wear 
with furs. Also included in the fall line is an antiqued 
green; Polished Apple; Brown Silver; a taupe; Turban 
Red; Aubergine or eggplant; and, considered very 
promotional, Pinfeather Blue, with a slight greenish 
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cast. Royal Navy is the new rich blue. 

The group of “transition,” summer-into-fall colors 
include Willow, a new color; Tortoni, to be used also 
as an accent color, and three bright colors—Grass- 
hopper which is new, and a carried-over bright blue 
and a red. 

Matte finishes, according to Lenie Correll, company 
fashion director, are returning and may be used in two 
ways. In shoes on crepe soles and stacked heels, it is 
Trimmed with patent leather it 
can go into a really dressy shoe. There are four matte 
colors: black, Loam, Pretzel and Cracker. 


a tailored leather. 


There are two new Glacé leathers, Serpent and 
Blackened. The Serpent Glacé are in Willow, red, gray 
and a lively green. Two important colors in Blackened 
Glacé are Ember, and a dark brown and Grape Wine, 
an aubergine shade and designed for wear with black. 


OHIO LEATHER CO. highlights the brown family 
with Town Brown and Briarwood—for tailored shoes 
—continuing and a new improved Renedictine also for 
is Mustard Seed, 
good promotion color last year, too, for all kinds of 


tailored types. Promotional color 
shoes. 

Clam Bisque, according to Naomi Sloan, company 
fashion and promotion director, is right as a trim for 
fall. A new brown is Brown Diamond. Polished black 
calfskin will be used alone or with accents in brown, 
black or red. There will be three grays in the line: 
Graphite, Gray Sky and Silver Gray. Gray is a con- 
tinuing style, not news. And there will be three reds: 
Scarlet for more casual shoes; Cherry, more fashion 
than ever before; flame, good for every month in the 
year. Americano is the new blue, a dress color, to be 
used alone or with black accents. 

A new duller calf finish has been made in a new 
leather called Matinée. In this finish the colors are: 
Green Quartz, the only green in the line; Cabuchon 
Red; Navy Blue; Town Brown; Brown Diamond; 
Mustard Seed; Black. Brown Diamond and Green 
Quartz will also be put into polished calf. Possi- 
bilities in combining the fall colors appeared effective- 
ly in one of the pullovers in Brown Diamond trimmed 
with Mustard Seed and Clam Bisque. 


SETON Leather Co., according to Richard Kalten- 
backer, Treasurer, reports black patent leather has 
been well ahead of spring 1957 with bookings by manu- 
facturers extending beyond the Easter selling season. 
Good demand continues for the glove-feel leathers— 
Rumson and Verona—with increases expected for brown 
shades. Black will probably again rank as the leader 
for the coming fall but its margin is expected to be 
reduced through the increasing interest in medium and 
darker browns. 





Automation Now 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


ing. A proper sole dip provided ex- 
cellent flexibility without drying and 
it became evident that mulling prior 
to heat application actually hurt the 
leather. 


Automation also begets more auto- 
mation. With the shoes prepositioned 
on a post and marching in a line, an 
automatic bottom polisher will be 
mounted over the passing shoes. The 
automatic wax sprayer, nice though 
it is, will be junked with the pre- 
finishing of all soles in the Stock 
Fitting Room. Prefinished soles, made 
possible by the controlled heat acti- 
vation of the automated process line, 
are superior in appearance to the 
hand-painted versions of old. The 
factory superintendent, who has su- 
pervised shoe plants for 40 odd years, 
declared, “the process line shoes are 
now far better than any we do now 
by the rack method. It’s almost im- 
possible to tell the difference between 
rubber and leather.” 

Perhaps the greatest impact of all 
from automation is its effect on the 
Packing Room which, magically, has 
become a real packing room. After 
automated processing in the Making 
Room, the shoes are unlasted (thanks 
to the heat shrinking of the process 
ovens) as soon as 15 minutes after 
the shank had been stapled in place. 
Then, after heel nailing (this plant 
prefers nailing of cuban heels after 
the last has been removed) the shoes 
are ready for a packing room con- 
veyor. Here sock lining, minor re- 
pairing, renovating, ornament attach- 
ing, spraying, inspection and packing 
is done on a continous basis. Only 
automation and quality standards 
permit this to be. Rack damage, 
“piece rate ruin,” and dirt attracted 
by setting shoes have been mini- 
mized. Thus treeing and_ several 
stages of repairing suddenly become 
superfluous. 


Box Office Payoff 


What about the payoff at the box- 
office? What does the factory opera- 
tor gain from all this? In direct labor 
saving only, disregarding saving in 
indirect labor and wasted material, 
cripples, and F.D.’s, the Making 
Room saving is approximately six 
cents per pair on half Louis and five 
cents on full Louis. In the Packing 
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Room, savings run on the order of 
6-8 cents per pair. And these savings 
result after paying the employes 
distinctly more. 

And now the company has a fac- 
tory which is capable of producing 
140+ cases a day with the same 
number that produced 90+ —and 
now in less space. It now has room 
for in-stocking that didn’t exist be- 
fore. Judge for yourself what has 
happened to last turnover—if 14 
minutes after stapling a shank, a 
cuban shoe is ready for last pulling. 
Quality has of late reached a consis- 
tently high level that will become 
evident to all. And all investments 
are calculated to return themselves 
in six months. 

This has been a description of 
what can happen when the stage is 
set for automation, today. Progres- 
sive, open-minded, courageous man- 
agement is the key. 


Lowering Shoe Costs 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


are taken from the pipe racks and 
placed in the muller. 

We learn that the uppers are left 
in the muller approximately 15 min- 
utes and then taken out and dipped 
in a tub of Lux flakes and water. It 
seems that they were having real 
trouble tearing uppers until they 
began using the Lux flakes and water. 
Now thanks to a conveyor that force- 
dries them (thank Heaven for 
“modern” methods), they have no 
significant breakage in lasting, and 
they process shoes as fast as before. 

Of course most shoes, especially 
whites, must be hand-painted in the 
“packing” department, and natural 
leather oils have been bleached from 
the fibers. But they are producing 
140 cases a day of acceptable shoes. 
Even with a well-operated system, 
conventional mulling can’t help but 
be expensive. Assuming that produc- 
tion bottlenecks and_ last-minute 
changes don’t preclude proper mull- 
ing time for a given case of a certain 
leather, the time cycle from mulling 
through the Lasting Room varies 
from case to case. And even if cases 
are timed in processing through the 
room, within each case, the time from 
pair to pair must necessarily vary. 
Thus variation in stretch over and 
beyond the ability of the leather 
buyer to keep purchased leather 
within tolerances, dictates variations 
that are the root source of cripples, 


wrinkles, lack of uniformity, and 
finish discoloration. 

Would you care to put a price tag 
on the excessive cost of this conven- 
tional method? Simple experimenta- 
tion has shown that mulling can be 
done on a continuous, individual basis 
in approximately 144 minutes. How 
expensive might it be to provide such 
a continuous mulling arrangement 
for a Lasting Room? Would you 
agree that not only would it pay for 
itself in months, but uniformity of 
quality, something every retailer 
wants, would be markedly aided? 

How about sole mulling? While 
mulling does provide a_ flexible 
leather sole, if heat activation is used, 
the heat, because of the moisture, 
can quickly embrittle the leather— 
more so than if a less moist sole 
were used. And this same moisture 
causes the edge trimmer to shred 
rather than cut cleanly the sole’s 
edge. Futher, if a full sole is moist 
when heat activated, the flap is 
highly susceptible to cracking or 
tearing. 

One answer to this problem has 
been the elimination of the process. 
Since soles are dipped upon entry in 
the factory, a solution was obtained 
that kept the soles from either ab- 
sorbing or giving off moisture. This 
provided also a uniform product for 
shoe assembly. Here floor space was 
gained by removal of an entire room. 
An operation was eliminated, uni- 
formity was acquired. And sole edge 
appearance was enhanced. The next 
cost-cutting step in this area would 
be to have the vendor furnishing the 
soles or sole leather to use this dip 
solution in his dipping process, thus 
eliminating yet another operation at 
no additional cost. 


Cutting Cementing Costs 


Now from a process, let’s focus our 
attention on a machine and the upper 
cementing operation. Time study re- 
veals approximately 1% of the cycle 


time cementing, 1% wiping the 
cement with a filler, and 1% pick-up 
and put away of the shoe. A heated 
cement line was added to replace the 
conventional pipe. This provided a 
freer flowing cement, which, in con- 
junction with a cement purchased to 
a defined viscosity specification en- 
abled the operator to eliminate over 
half of the wiping time. More im- 
portantly, the fast set-up of the 
heated cement minimized blobbing 
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and running and made cement-free 
uppers possible. An unlooked for by- 
product was reduction of cement con- 
sumption by 48 per cent. 

Next, the cementing fingers were 
coated with plastic to enable them to 
work as fingers rather than as a 
mitt. A conveyor was provided to 
minimize pick-up and put-away time. 
Noting that pick-up of individual felt 
fillers was relatively time-consuming, 
an alternate cellulose filler was pur- 
chased that separated readily and 
could be magazine-fed like a cigarette 
package dispenser. These changes 
brought an operator from an average 
of 27 cases to an average of 43 cases 
of 36-pair high shank shoes. And 
cleanliness and uniformity are prob- 
ably more important to factory man- 
agement and retailers than this pro- 
ductivity increase. 

It cost $120.00 for the heated 
cement unit and $6.00 for the plastic 
coated fingers. Add $10.00 for the 
filler cartridge. And we’re not yet 
through gaining from slight modifi- 
cations. By adding a micro-switch to 
the fingers, eliminating the foot 
pedal, tilting the machine and lower- 
ing the head height, operator effort 
should be markedly reduced and foot 
pedal timing skill eliminated. One 
last point: The cement was ordered 
bright orange in color. Thus the 
operator could more readily observe 
the film she was depositing and the 
cleaner could not help but see and 
clean squeezeout. All cost savings, im- 
provement in quality, and more uni- 
formity. 

Let’s look at another machine and 
operation—edge setting. An exami- 
nation of existing methods revealed 
that for that grade of shoe and 
quality of edge finish desired, the 
proper sequence after edge trimming 
should be wet, set, and ink. There- 
upon the edge setting iron was modi- 
fied so that water glass, simultane- 
ously, was forced into the leather 
pores by steam pressure. Cost was 
$15 to $20. Equal or better quality 
was obtained with more uniform re- 
sults. An edge setter working from a 
conveyor now wets and sets 45 cases 
taking more time than before to run 
the iron around the sole edge. 


Cutting Sole-Attaching Costs 


Now, let’s consider sole operations 
for a moment. The prefit sole seems 
to be used only on the cheaper grades 
of shoes. The precision necessary to 
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place insoles, die cut and place out- 
soles has made many a shoe man 
wary of this cost-cutting approach. 
Three conditions, I believe, would 
permit a prefit sole in the best of 
grades: 
1. A humidity controlled factory. 
2. Three separate sole patterns for 
a given shoe. 
a) For lined upper leather 
b) For unlined heavy upper 
leather 
c) For unlined lighter leather 


3. Slower, more controlled insole 
placement. 

However, we’re discussing low in- 
vestment, quick return methods 
changes. So let’s put the prefit sole 
idea aside and consider prefinished 
bottoms. Here we find fertile terri- 
tory. Final buffing and naumkegging 
were eliminated—they added nothing 
but cost. By more attention to the 
quality of previous operations, the 
door was open to prefinishing. Thus a 
light buffing in the Stock Fitting 
Room and spray painting provided a 
superior quality, more uniform bot- 
tom surface. Controlled heat at the 
sole activation operation prevented 
heat and pressure damage in the sole 
press. Results, again, were lower 
costs, better quality, the elimination 
of heavy-handed brush marks, and 
more uniform surfacing. 

How much does it cost to clean 
shoes? Since treeing is apparently in 
most factories reduced to a cleaning 
job, it becomes one of at least 3 oper- 
ations. Logically we could suggest not 
to dirty the shoes. This approach has 
resulted in the elimination of treeing 
(yes) and the cleaning of shoes im- 
mediately after sole laying and edge 
finishing operations. The cement, in 
being cleaned before the solvents 
leave the solids, is a matter of wip- 
ing rather than rubbing or scraping. 
Not only is cleaning time reduced but 
repairing, to an extent, is eliminated. 

What can be done to improve the 
sole laying operation? Here, a con- 
veyor provided a uniform method of 
treating the upper leather and activ- 
ating the sole. The method enables 
any sole to be laid to any upper two 
minutes after cementing the upper. 
This includes vinyl uppers with high 
shanks. And some two minutes after 
sole laying, the sole cannot be peeled 
away but causes the upper to be 
torn asunder. The controlled heat 
provides two additional benefits— 
cellular low density rubber can be 


used in the soles with perfect bottoms 
resulting, and uppers are shrunk 
snugly on the lasts obviating the 
need for overnight (or 2-day) stor- 
age on the wood. And the sole layer, 
with more time to spot a sole, does 
better, more uniform work, yet con- 
sistently does 45 cases a day. 

This approach to equipment and 
methods improvement will find many 
more cost reduction areas in shoe 
production. The limitation is not one 
of working capital. All the above 
mentioned improvements paid for 
themselves in a matter of months. 
Neither is the limitation one of 
working space. In all cases less space 
is required than before, yet more 
production results per machine. The 
limitation is management thinking. 
If management recognizes that such 
cost reductions can take place now, 
with little investment, then the sur- 
face has but been scratched. 

Equally important, such changes 
free management to define quality 
standards and select the best methods 
for producing the shoe product. Then, 
the third step, automation, today, is 
at the door-step of open-minded man- 
agement. 


Review of the 
Retail Trade 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


Colorwise, the Baltimore picture 
looks like this: 

A top wholesaler: “Black, gray and 
beige in that order. Red is a comer 
and will be a big spring seller.” 

A downtown department store 
buyer: “Black, especially in patent 
leather, navy, red.” 

An independent in the luxury price 
field: “Black, of course, navy always, 
and for spring the light beige and 
Benedictine.” 


Sam Sullivan Boosts 
Laredo in Full Page Ad 

LAREDO, TEXAS—Sam Sullivan, 
well known Laredo shoe retailer, 
celebrated Christmas by placing a 
full page ad in a local newspaper 
welcoming visitors to his home 
town. There was no mention of 
shoes in the ad. 

The ad first greeted all visitors to 
Laredo and wished them a happy 
and healthful holiday. It then listed 
under the heading of “Things to 
Do... Places to See,” facts about 
the history, climate, industry and 
social opportunities of Laredo. 
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the 
little 
DANCE 
shoe... 


...that grew 
into big, 


BIG PROFITS 






This dance shoe, only a short time ago, was a 
profit potential. Today, it’s a profit reality! 
Why? Because the Back-to-Dance School market 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 

Increase your share . . . become dance shoe 
headquarters in your community with the help 
of the midwest’s long-time specialists, Leo’s 
Advance Theatrical Shoe Co. of Chicago. Leo's 
. . . recommended by teachers and professionals 
alike. 


1 LEO’S authentic ballet, toe, and tap shoes are 
crafted by our own experts, right in our own shops 
in Chicago. 

2 LEO’S are a quality product, priced for profitable 
volume business. 


3 LEO’S Dance Shoes are available from this central 
location for prompt delivery anywhere in the 
country. 


Write for 1958 FREE 
® Catalog and ‘‘eye- 
stopper” Display 







ADVANCE THEATR 
2 West Randolph St 


LEO-TARDS, too, at a profit to you! 





ICAL SHOE ‘ay 
Chicago 1, {II 











Letters to the Recorder 


The Discount House—An Opposing View 


The picture of Mr. Stephen Masters, who wrote an 
article in your December 15 issue shows him to be a 
young man. He has a lot of surprises in store for 
himself. 

I would say up to now, discount houses have not 
had too much competition. With plenty of manufac- 
turers having distress or semi-distress merchandise, 
discount houses have been able to buy their supplies 
at lower prices, which is the only reason for their 
present success. By his own statement, Mr. Masters 
is not interested in buying from manufacturers unless 
they can buy for less. 

If discount houses become the retailing of the 
future, then more and more will change to that type 
of selling, and the present operators of discount 
houses who thought themselves smart operators will 
find the going a little rough. 

Mr. Masters says you either have to be big or 
small, no in-between. 

If that becomes the situation in the future, it will 
be the little fellow that will aggravate the big boys. 

Those thousands of road-side fruit stands will get 
into the act. Why not—with hardly any overhead by 
comparison, they can add soft and hard goods, which 
they will be able to sell at very low prices. More and 
more service stations will carry merchandise other 
than gas and oil. The papa and mama type of stores 
will come into the picture again, store hours: day 
and night and Sundays and holidays. Then we will 
really be back to the horse and buggy days Mr. 
Masters tells about in his speech. 

Then Mr. Masters’ masterpiece, the discount house, 
will become an antique. 





AL MIGNOLA 
AL’S MEN’S WEAR 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


Shoe Fitters Take Time to Ripen 


The retail shoe business is sorely in need of a good 
diagnostician, or shall I say, the average retailer is 
very much in need of a course in elementary arith- 
metic. 

Read the ads in the salesmen wanted columns and 
they want men to 30 or 35 years of age with 40 years 
of shoe experience. 

A young man just out of high school is rarely 
interested in retailing. 

Even if he did enter the retail shoe business, he 
would not be given an opportunity to sell shoes in a 
high-priced novelty shop or one catering to strictly 
orthopedic footwear. No woman would allow her 
child to be fitted by a mere youngster who could not 
gain the confidence of the mother. The only avenue 
of employment open for these youngsters is the chain 
store selling the very inexpensive types of footwear. 

There is only one course left for the retail mer- 
chant who sells quality footwear if he wishes to hold 

[TURN TO PAGE 88, PLEASE] 
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Buyers from the Broadway Department Stores in Los Angeles area working on plans 


for children's shoe departments. 


Shown from left to right are C. M. Kellstrom, 


buyer of children's shoes; Mrs. Edenhauer, manager of Pasadena department; Mrs. 
Mona Barrett, manager Crenshaw store; Don Johnson, assistant buyer; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Buel, manager of the downtown department; Mrs. Gladys Gabrielson, manager, 
Orange County; Ken Brayton, sales representative for The Gilbert Shoe Company, 


of Thiensville, Wis., 


and Mrs. Edelstein, manager, Valley branch. 





Women’s Lines Sell Strong at Michigan Spring Show 
BY GRACE GORDON HAY 


DETROIT—The Spring Shoe Fair 
of the Michigan Shoe Travelers Club 
experienced heavy traffic on opening 
day, though a majority of the 70 
exhibitors found sales about on a 
par with a year ago. 

For the first time, the entire show 
was housed in the newly-remodeled 
Wolverine Hotel, now the Detroit 
headquarters for the Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club. 

In the women’s lines, buying was 
strong in anticipation of the early 
Easter this year. Patent accounted 
for approximately 38 per cent of the 
sales, with white at 14 per cent—an 
indication of its rising popularity for 
late spring and summer wear. Red 
was selling at about 12 per cent, 
which is high for a color in dress 
shoes. Beige and blue came in at 8 
per cent each. And a Benedictine 
Brown was selling well in good, 
high-fashion patterns. 

The tapered-toe closed pump on 
stiletto heel was still “queen” of the 
show. Shown on both the high 24/8 
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and 21/8 heel, and the 18/8 illusion 
heel, most patterns featured bows or 
other decorative trim. However, the 
plain opera pump, especially in 
Patent, was making a “comeback,” 
readily accepted by the buyers. A 
significant new pattern was_ the 
T-strap with closed toe and open 
back. 

For summer, many patterns in 
Swiss straw cloth and colorful silk 
prints were being displayed and pur- 
chased. 

In the women’s casual shoe cate- 
gory, open dressy casuals were pop- 
ular, on a high, slender wedge. Flat- 
tie types were of the soft, light- 
weight variety on thin microlite 
soles. The “hill-topper” walking shoe 
on a tapered last and narrowed 
wedge was also selling well. 

Continuing to be one of the best 
sellers in the girls’ and misses’ dress 
shoe lines was the new ‘T-strap 
pattern, a headliner at the first 
spring show held in Detroit last 
November. And, again, in the girls’ 


department, red was on the up-swing, 
gaining more prominence and accept- 
ance that it has in many a season. 
But black Patent remained in first 
place in sales, with white second. 

Hit of the show in girls’ and 
misses’ casuals was the “gum-drop” 
in black, red or gray suede. The hook 
closing, seen on “gum-drops” and 
other little tie patterns, met with 
good buyer reaction in most size and 
price ranges. 

Buyers continued to place their 
orders primarily on black in the 
men’s and boys’ dress shoe division. 
The Shoe-Lok closing and the Ripple 
Sole were special features that at- 
tracted buyers on a number of pat- 
terns. Best selling patterns in boys’ 
dress shoes were the plain-toe and 
Algonquin-vamp types, many of 
which were made up in grained 
leathers. 

As for casuals, light colored glove 
leathers and bucks sold well. The use 
of cushion crepe soles was outstand- 
ing on dress as well as casual shoes. 

The trend to light, flexible styling 
in men’s dress shoes was increasing, 
with manufacturers showing a va- 
riety of patterns on slightly-tapered 
lasts, with soft, unlined uppers and 
light-weight soles. 

News in canvas footwear for 
women and girls lay in the use of 
Bahama stripes and Chino cloth. 
Ivy-league stripes also continued in 
good sales volume. But red and blue 
were the best sellers in staple pat- 
terns, especially in children’s sizes. 

Men’s canvas footwear had a new 
fashion note in the use of two tones 
on a three-eyelet, moc-toe oxford— 
shown was black with off-white vamp 
inset, navy with light blue, and brown 
with beige. This style featured a 
thick rubber sole in colors to match 
the uppers. 

The next show sponsored by the 
Michigan Shoe Travelers Club will 
be a “Caravan Show,” at the Wol- 
verine Hotel, March 9, 10, and 11. 


New Seattle Store Opening 


SEATTLE—Seattle’s newest boot 
and shoe outlet will open March 1 
at a ground floor site on the north- 
west corner of Second Ave. and Pike 
St. It will be owned and operated by 
Max and Jack Rogel, Spokane shoe 
store operators, in collaboration 
with George Oreck of Seattle. The 
store interior will be completely re- 
decorated prior to the opening. 








Boot Manufacturers Display at Denver Apparel Show 
By VIVIAN ANDERSON 


DENVER — Buying of western 
footwear was brisk at the Rocky 
Mountain States Men’s Apparel Club 
Spring and Summer Show in early 
January at the Albany Hotel. Fif- 
teen bcot and shoe manufacturing 
companies were represented at the 
show, attended by 1,500 retailers 
from 31 states, Canada and Mexico. 
The show immediately preceded the 
opening of the National Western 
Stock Show which ran here through 
January 18, bringing buyers from 
all parts of the nation. 

Several boot manufacturers stated 
that they had ended the best year 
to date and reported that they 
manufacture from 1,000 to 3,000 
pairs daily in each plant. This show, 
said to be the biggest western wear 
show in the world, brought more 
shoe buyers this year than here- 
tofore. 


Marv Conn, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Acme Boot 
Company, founded by his grand- 
father in 1891, said that he “pushed” 
thousands of boots to retailers dur- 
ing the show. Acme, which operates 
factories out of Clarksville, Ashland 
City, Springfield and Cookeville, 
Tenn., will produce, this year, two 
million pairs of boots in sizes rang- 
ing from infants to Wellingtons for 
the “horsey” set. 


Officials of Justin Boot Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex., celebrating its 
79th anniversary this year, said they 
not only sold old customers but 
opened new accounts with retailers 
in Boston, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Canada, Mexico and Loui- 
siana. Similar comments were made 
by Texas Boot, Goding, Nocona, 
Lone Star, Tony Lama and other 
leading boot manufacturers. 


A best-seller for tough ranch 
work is a rough-out leather work- 
boot, requiring no shining, retailing 
around $30. Best-seller in one line 
was a plain roper type boot, retailing 
at $28.50. More pointed toes, lighter 
weight, walking heels and striking 
colors are most popular in cowboy 
boot lines. White is gaining in popu- 
larity and turquoise and rose with 
black are strong. 


A big-seller in a more expensive 
line is a $60 retail sharkskin boot 
with floral stitching. Real baby 
calf boots, affording softness and 
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lightness, were selling well for re- 
tailing around $42.50. A manufac- 
turer of squaw boots said that his 
line of Navajo boots is fast becoming 
a nation-wide popular number, and 
his plain low Babucha and Berruchi 
tie moccasins are selling well for 
leisure wear. 

All white, white-and-black and tur- 
quoise-and-black are most popular 
colors in girls’ and women’s boots. 
The more expensive they run, the 
less inlay and the more stitching 
is evident. Younger girls are still 
buying stove-pipe heights, although 
orders taken showed some indication 
of a demand for lower heights and 
taller heels. 

Several sales managers said that 
orders for engineers’ boots are larger 
than in any year previous. 





Annual Baltimore Show 


To Be Held July 13-16 


BALTIMORE—Baltimore’s annual 
shoe show will be a four-day affair 
beginning July 13 and winding up 
July 16. It will be staged again this 
year at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

The event is sponsored by the 
Baltimore Shoe Club and the Asso- 
ciated Shoe Travelers of Baltimore. 

Chairman of arrangements is W. 
Milton Volk. He is president of P. H. 
Volk and Company, shoe wholesalers. 





Canadian Retailer Promoted 
As Foot Health Guardian 


‘We'll gladly check Foot Sizes for you 





Here's what Doctors advise 


SaS oss 


Ages one tonine | Agestento twelve |  “Teen-Agers” 
Check | Chak V | ChechV 

at leat every | at least every | at least every 
THREE FOUR FIVE 


MONTHS | MONTHS | MONTHS 








Hewetson 


Shoe Corporation of Canada, Ltd., is 

distributing the placard above fo all Ca- 

nadian shoe dealers as part of a gen- 

eral program designed to increase con- 

sumers’ acceptance of the shoe retailer 
as a guide to better foot health. 





Montgomery Ward Catalog 
Shows ‘Go-Together’ Shoes 

ST. LOUIS—Montgomery Ward is 
featuring white and gold thongs and 
rose-printed closed pumps in the 
fashion pages of the company’s new 
spring and summer catalog delivered 
to homes across the country in Jan- 
uary. 

Women’s casual clothes of white 
arnel sharkskin are shown on the 
first two selling pages of the new 
catalog. Models are shown wearing 
a white capeskin sandal with gold 
plastic thong, retailing at $3.98. 
This same thong is played up also 
in an accessory boxed display. 

The second two selling pages of 
the catalog are devoted to women’s 
ready-to-wear items, all made of a 
linen-like blend of dacron and cotton 
in a rose-printed design. Pictured are 
a suit-dress, a sunback dress, a swim- 
suit ensemble, turban hat, umbrella, 
handbag, and other items. The shoe 
available in this same rose-printed 
fabric is a 17/8 closed pump with 
self-fabric bow trim, B width only in 
sizes 5 to 9, retailing for $6.98. 

In addition to the shoes illustrated 
as promotional for spring, 24 full 
pages are given over to women’s reg- 
ular seasonal footwear. Tapered toes 
appear on white rubber soled canvas 
flats, as well as on double-banded 
T-strap flats. Toe view of women’s 
styles has been stressed in several 
instances where the shoe is definitely 
tapered. 

Ripple soles appear on three active 
sports oxfords, one a plain toe shoe 
with side buckle closure, two others 
on a moc-toe pattern. 

Red as a women’s color shows up 
only in limited quantity in dress 
pairs. One red calf closed pump on 
17/8 heel features black patent 
leather vamp lacings. 

A total of 18 pages is given over 
to men’s shoes, work shoes and boots 
of various types. Ripple soles show 
up on Wellington boots, chukkas, 
and on two-eyelet sport oxfards. 
Selling copy for the ripple soles 
points out that these new soles give 
a man a longer stride by as much 
as six inches. In men’s dress pairs 
shown, moc-toes predominate. A 
special page is given over to black 
for both dress and casual footwear. 
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Keep sales 


A-POPPIN .., 


CANCELLATION la: OWNERS: 


" CAN FOOL YoU 


: The total elit -NOT the kind 

. (ne : of sales determines the overhead 
The newest in Scott's * PA SE 7 q epee a 200 
fine line of Quality Insoles a OF DOING BUSINESS. 


SOFT TRED : 


CUSHION INSOLES \& 








Taking our cue from the immediate success 
of the Cadence Step insole, this new ~~ sf 
TRED INSOLE is patterned for men 
women who require more ARCH SUPPORT 
than is possible through the use of foam 
rubber. Here our finest grade of orthopedic 
sponge rubber has been used to provide 
firm, flange-type support for the inner longi- 
tudinal arch and needed support beneath the 
metatarsal arch of the foot. Then, to in- 
sure maximum walking comfort, a full VY," 
medium firm sponge rubber bottom is ap- 
plied to the underneath side of the insole 
with beautiful long-wearing calfskin Leather 


sells large quantities of 

quality branded shoes and meets 

competition nationally. Weil 

offers better values and 

wider selections, which has 

resulted in consistent leadership 
.. Satisfied customers... 

for over 25 years. We invite 


Topping. 
Men's Sizes 6-13 


STOCK NO. 805 


$16.20 Dozen Pairs 


Write for Full-Line Scott Catalog 


SCOTT 


FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1701 WEBSTER ST. © OMAHA, NEBR. 


Baltimore Club Continues 
Drive for Volk Memorial 


BALTIMORE—David Trager, the 
Baltimore Shoe Club’s new presi- 
dent, sought support for the $5,000 
P. Irvin Volk Memorial Fund at the 
last meeting. Mr. Volk, a whole- 
saler, died last April. The money will 
be used to equip a surgical operating 
room in a local hospital for crippled 
children. A little more than $3,000 
has been raised so far. The As- 
sociated Shoe Travelers and the 
Baltimore Shoe Club are _ joint 
sponsors of the drive. 

The Shoe Club announced that its 
board of governors had appointed 
Robert Rubin vice-chairman of the 
board. He is a buyer for Epstein’s 
Department Stores. Harry E. Snook 
was named assistant treasurer. He 
is owner of Dalsheimer’s Shoes, a 
downtown retail outlet. 


National Advertising Drive 
Supports Trading Stamp Use 


NEW YORK—A nationwide ad 
campaign, which takes the tack 
that consumer prices have risen 
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Ladies’ Sizes 4-10 


$184.70 Gross Pairs 








least where trading stamps are in 
use, has been launched by Sperry 
and Hutchinson, one of the oldest 
trading-stamp-premium houses in 
the country. 

The advertisements will appear 
in leading news, trade and con- 
sumer publications for a five-month 
period which began in January. 

The agency which prepared the 
advertisements—Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell and Bayles —is stressing 
what it said are the findings of 
university researchers. The cam- 
paign will cite studies indicating 
that the competitive pressure of 
trading stamps often cause lower 
prices. 


Allied Show Committee Report 
Sees Rise in Fashion Activity 


NEW YORK—The only way to 
reverse the trend that assigns a 
shrinking share of the consumer dol- 
lar to shoes, is through fashion and 
visual appeals that stimulate the 
purchase of shoes on a “desire” 
basis. 

That was the principal point made 
in a report by the advisory com- 


inquiries by mail, wire, phone. 


shoe company 


1215 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


CE. 1-4898 
SAMPLE ROOMS: 138 Duane St., N.Y.—Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 
“WHILE IN TOWN SEE WEIL" 


CE. 1-3762 


Quality Shoes Since ‘32 





mittee of the Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit, to be held at the 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel here Feb- 
ruary 22-25. 

The report said half of U. S. shoe 
production was enough to take care 
of consumers’ replacement needs. It 
observed that per capita shoe con- 
sumption had risen wherever fashion 
has played a major role. 

The committee noted a “remark- 
able surge of creative pro- 
gramming... in the allied trades.” 


Atlanta Chandler’s to Move 
To Larger Site in February 

ATLANTA—The Chandler’s Shoe 
Store here at 172 Peachtree Street, 
NE, is moving to a new location at 
No. 187 in February, according to 
regional manager Mike E. Bock. 

The new salon will have double 
the floor space of the present store, 
which was opened as the first 
Chandler’s owned by Edison Broth- 
ers in October, 1922. 

This will mark the third location 
shift for the Chandler’s unit. Aaron 
Bloom is manager. 











The Hottest thing since ‘Sputnik’ 


From coast to coast... 
selling like mad! 
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Helanca Stretch Nylon 


Style A... per dozen 
children adults 
$30 $36 
colors: black, white, royal, copen, beige, 
flesh, pink and red. 


Style B . . . per dozen 


children adults 
$24 $30 


colors: red, black, beige, charcoal 














438-1 West State 
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DISPOSABLE 
try-on socks 


D&K COMPANY, INC. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
























43-hour delivery! 


123 different styles for the entire family 


Only HUSKIES guarantee your order in your store 2 days after 
you place it. Because only HUSKIES are warehoused locally in 
19 major cities. Use your nearby HUSKIES distributor as your 
stockroom. Call or write for your nearest distributor's phone 















Contact us for delivery 


a. chatila & co. 





5719 18th Avenue, Brooklyn 4, N.Y. 








number today. 







The NAME brand of e 
popular-priced sports, 

flats, loafers, mocs, [ e 
and children’s shoes. 






47 W. 34 St., New York 1,N.Y —— OX 5-3375 





Neil White Store Moving 


FRESNO, CALIF.—Neil White & 
Company, a store specializing in 
women’s shoes, hosiery and acces- 
sories, at 1354 Fulton Street in 
Fresno, Calif., will move about 
March 1 to new quarters at 1243 
Fulton Street, it was revealed by 
Lloyd E. Baird, owner and manager 
of the firm. The company has oc- 
cupied the old location for 14 years. 





Boston Shoes Unit Closed 


SAGINAW, MICH. — Boston 
Shoes, 411 Genesee, has closed. The 
outlet, opened in September, 1955, is 
one of several other stores which the 
Soston Shoes organization is closing. 
Manager of the store here was 
Ronald Wissmuller. 





Financial 





Kinney Chain’s December 
Sales Increase 14 Per Cent 


NEW YORK—The G. R. Kinney 
Corporation announced sales for 
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December, 1957, which totaled $7,- 
581,000, a 14.1 per cent increase 
over the $6,644,000 for December, 
1956. 

For the 12 months ended Decem- 
ber, 1957, sales totaled $59,158,000 
or 13.3 per cent more than the $52,- 
198,000 realized in net store sales 
for the same period a year ago. 

As of December, 1957, the chain 
had 411 stores in operation, com- 
pared to 364 for the corresponding 
month of the previous year. 





Brown Quarterly Dividend 


ST. LOUIS — Brown Shoe Com- 
pany’s board of directors at a meet- 
ing January 14 declared a quarterly 
dividend of 55 cents per share on 
the common stock of the company, 
payable March 1, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record February 14. 





Higher Costs Take Bite Out 
Of Nunn-Bush Earnings 

MILWAUKEE—Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company reported a net profit of 
$270,833 or $1.48 a share for 1957 
compared with a net profit of $414,- 
619 or $2.28 a share for 1956. 





The company’s 1957 earnings 
were affected by “the higher costs 
which were not fully reflected in 
prices,” according to J. B. Buch- 
anan, president. Mr. Buchanan ex- 
pected price increases, instituted 
November 1, 1957, to correct this 
condition. 

The company’s working capital 
increased by $168,688 after capital 
investments of $116,211. Dividends 
paid totaled $228,127 and the firm’s 
long term debt was reduced by 
$100,000, said Mr. Buchanan in his 
letter to stockholders. 





Goodyear Declares Dividend 


AKRON—Directors of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company today 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 60 cents per share on the 
common stock, payable March 15, 
1958 to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 17, 1958. 





Edison’s December Sales 
Climb to Record High 


ST. LOUIS — Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc., consolidated net sales 
for December reached a _ record 
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high for one month of $11,861,627. 
This compares with $11,676,817 for 
December, 1956, an increase of 
$184,810 or 1.58 per cent. 

A record was also established 
for the year with sales amounting 
to $99,301,773 as compared with 
$91,139,998 for the year 1956. This 
is an increase of $8,161,775 or 8.96 
per cent. 


The company now operates 322 
stores as compared with 298 a year 
ago. Most of the new stores were 
opened during the last half of the 
year. 


Craddock-Terry’s Income 
Rose 12 Per Cent in 1957 


LYNCHBURG, VA.— Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corporation reported 
net sales of $29,228,679 for the fis- 
cal year ended November 30, 1957. 
This figure represents an increase 
of $456,230, or 1.59 per cent, over 
net sales for 1956. 

Net income per share of common 
stock outstanding, after payment 
of dividends on the 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, was $4.65 for 1957, 
compared to $4.15 for 1956. 





NEW 
CLOSED -BACK ; 
ANDAL | 


Seamless 
moulded counter 


@ Elk finish cowhide 
uppers 

e Chrome soles 

e@ Adjustable vamp 


QM KIDDIE SANDALS 
the Original Cushion Sole Sandal 


Increase your kiddie sales! Snug, smooth heel fit and 
long wear feature this new addition to SUN-SAN, 
the scientifically-designed sandal line that sells fast be- 
cause kids (and their mothers) want them! Order now! 


The net worth of the company 
increased during the year from 
$8,373,449 to $9,052,180. Thus the 
company experienced an increase 
in the book value of its common 
stock from $34.07 to $37.62 per 
share. 


Melville Shoe Sales Rise 


NEW YORK—Retail sales of Mel- 
ville Shoe Corporation for the five 
weeks and two days ended December 
31, 1957 were $18,582,172, compared 
with $17,925,010 for the five weeks 
and one day ended December 31, 
1956, an increase of 3.7 per cent. For 
the year 1957, sales aggregated 
$122,057,855, compared with $115,- 
985,510 for 1956, an increase of 5.2 
per cent. 


Julian & Kokenge’s Net 
Up 41 Per Cent Over 1956 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Julian & 
Kokenge Company realized net 
profits of $319,662 for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1957, it was 
announced by Herbert Lape, Jr., 
president. 


Mr. Lape said the figure was 


after provision of $306,514 for Fed- 
eral and state income taxes. 

The profit figure compares with 
$188,208 for the comparable period 
in 1956. 

Sales in fiscal 1957 were $7,865,- 
616 as against sales of $7,353,343 
for 1956. 

Mr. Lape said in his report that 
the consolidated company state- 
ment does not include Marshall, 
Meadows & Stewart, Inc., of Au- 
burn, N. Y., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary whose fiscal year does not 
close until November 30. 

He reported, however, that un- 
audited figures would indicate a 
loss of about $30,000, which repre- 
sents the amount of interest 
charged on funds advanced by 
Julian & Kokenge. Mr. Lape said 
considerable expense was incurred 
during the year in rearranging 
production facilities at Marshall, 
Meadows & Stewart. 

Julian & Kokenge paid dividends 
totaling $1.25 per share during the 
fiscal year of common stock out- 
standing. It marked the 29th con- 
secutive year that the company has 
paid dividends. 





Series 440 
Sizes 5-8, 9-12 
Brown, White, 
Red, Tan 








Corral the budget buyers,too! 


with Hoy-Way moulded sole. 


Sizes 5-8, 9-12, 12-3. Brown, White, 
Red, Multi, Tu-Tone. 





All styles IN STOCK for immediate delivery. 
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A. S. Beck Subsidiaries 
Report Retail Sales Rise 


NEW YORK—The A. S. Beck 
Shoe Corporation, including its 
Adler Shoes, C. H. Baker, and An- 
sonia subsidiary chains, announced 
that retail sales for the four weeks 
ending December 31, 1957, totaled 
$6,398,420. This is a 2.8 per cent 
increase from retail sales of $6,- 
226,963 during the 1956 period. 

For the 52 weeks of 1957, A. S. 
Beck and its subsidiaries reported 
sales of $57,542,621, an increase of 
4.1 per cent from sales of $55,269,- 
137 recorded for the comparable 
period of 1956. 

Stores in operation in 1957 were 
234, comparing to 217 for 1956. 


Melville Declares Dividends 


NEW YORK—Directors of Mel- 
ville Shoe Corporation declared a 
dividend of 45 cents per share on the 
common stock, payable February 1 to 
stockholders of record January 17. 
Directors also declared quarterly div- 
idends of $1.1834 per share on the 
Series A preferred and $1 per share 
on the Series B preferred stocks, both 
payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record February 14. 


National Reports December 
Sales Rise of 13.5 Per Cent 


NEW YORK—Sales of National 
Shoes, Inc., in the month of De- 
cember, 1957, were $3,545,600, rep- 
resenting an increase of 13.5 per 
cent over sales of $3,123,400 for 
the corresponding month in 1956, 
Louis Fried, president, reported. 

In the 12 months of the past 
calendar year, he disclosed, the 
144-store chain had total] sales 
amounting to $24,229,000, a seven 
per cent gain over sales of $22,- 
639,000 in the prior January-De- 
cember period. 

Entering its 35th year in busi- 
ness, National is one of the largest 
independent retail shoe chains in 
the country, with stores in the prin- 
cipal marketing areas of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. 





H. C. Godman Consolidated 
Net Climbs 30 Per Cent inYear 
COLUMBUS, O.—The H. C. God- 
man Company has reached a favor- 
able financial condition following the 
1952-54 period when unprofitable 
manufacturing units were liquidated, 
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according to J. O. Moore, president. 
He said the company finished 1957 
with a ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities of about four to one. 

The consolidated net profit before 
income taxes was $214,787 or 30 per 
cent higher than last year. Income 
taxes amounted to $100,198 and the 
remaining net profit was $114,589. 

During the 1957 fiscal year, God- 
man paid four dividends totaling 
$1.50 per share on the $25 par value, 
six per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and another on January 3, 1958 
for 371% cents per share, making a 
total paid since December 1, 1956 of 
$1.871%% per share. 

Mr. Moore said this leaves unpaid 
accumulated dividends of $4.871%% per 
share at the present. 





Sales Up at Shoe Corporation 


COLUMBUS, O.—Shoe Corpora- 
tion of America and its subsidiaries 
reported December, 1957, consoli- 
dated retail sales of $9,248,597, 
which compares with $8,627,686 for 
the same period in 1956. The gain 
is 7.2 per cent. 

For the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 28, 1957, the company reported 
a 5.4 per cent gain in sales of $81,- 
788,848 over the $77,559,194 re- 
ported for fiscal 1956. 

The number of retail units rose 
from 635 in 1956 to 658 in 1957. 





Obituaries 


Edward Trichell 


ST. LOUIS—Edward Trichell, 44, 
office manager of the Malvern, Ark., 
cotton mill of International Shoe 
Company, died recently at St. Vin- 
cent’s Infirmary, Little Rock. An 
International employe since 1937, 
Mr. Trichell is survived by his 
widow, Louise. 


Meyer Gropper 


PHILADELPHIA—Meyer Grop- 
per, vice-president in charge of sales 
for Wolf Brothers, Inc., manufac- 
turers of bags widely used for 
packaging by retail shoe stores, 
died here. He was 54. 

He was a Mason and a member 
of the Golden Slipper Square Club. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Goldie; his mother, Mrs. Rebecca 
Gropper; a son, Michael; a daughter, 
Marilyn, two brothers and a sister. 
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John B. Blatz 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—John B. 
Blatz, president of the Amalgamated 
Leather Company from 1920 to 1953 
and a pioneer in the development of 
various chrome tanning processes, 
died here after a long illness. 

Following his retirement as presi- 
dent, in 1953, Mr. Blatz became 
chairman of the board of directors. 

He was associated with Amalga- 
mated since 1902 and spent a number 
of years in the firm’s Philadelphia 
office. He traveled in Europe fre- 
quently maintaining liaison with 
Amalgamated’s offices in England 
and Germany. 

Surviving Mr. Blatz are two sons, 
Durand B. Blatz, of Wallingford, 
Conn., and Gordon B. Blatz, with 
whom he lived; two brothers, William 
C. and Peter A. Blatz, both asso- 
ciated at one time with the firm; a 
daughter by a previous marriage, 
Mrs. Howard McCullough, of Long 
Beach, Calif., and three sisters, Mrs. 
Mamie Deiner, of Glendale, Calif., 
and Misses Anna and Elizabeth 
Blatz, also of Glendale. 


Samuel Verbet 
PHILADELPHIA—Samuel 


Harry A. Goodman 


BALTIMORE — Harry A. Good- 
man, a recently retired shoe mer- 
chant, died at his home here 
January 7 following a long illness. 
He was 67. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Good- 
man began his career in the shoe 
business as a buyer, and in 1920 
opened his own store. The estab- 
lishment he founded — Goodman’s 
Good Shoes—is in the heart of 
downtown Baltimore. He sold the 
business last July. He specialized 
im men’s footwear. 

Mr. Goodman served for many 
years as chairman of the board of 
governors of the Baltimore Shoe 
Club. He was a 32nd degree Mason 
in the Monumental Lodge. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Jeanette; a daughter, Mrs. Leonard 
Liebman; a_ son, Stanley; two 
brothers, Benjamin S. and Oscar; 
two sisters, Anna D. and Lillian; 
and two grandsons. 


Mrs. John P. Och 
CHEBOYGAN, MICH. Mrs. 

John P. Och, who operated the John 

P. Och Shoe Store in the Kingston 


Theater Building since the death of 
her husband some years ago, died 
January 10 at the Cheboygan Com- 
munity Memorial Hospital where she 
had been a patient for the past two 
months. She was 85 years of age. 

She is survived by one daughter, 
Mrs. Dan Corlett; three grand- 
children, Mrs. James Pellenz, John 
Neil Corlett, and Mrs. Fred Daesch- 
ler, all of Cheboygan; and two 
step-daughters, Mrs. Ruby McBride 
and Mrs. Hortense Harner, both of 
Detroit. 


Henry L. Lewis 

NEW YORK—Henry L. Lewis, 
sales manager of the Lucky Sales 
Company, of Los Angeles, died here 
January 9. He was 60 years of age. 

Mr. Lewis had been associated 
with the company for more than 40 
years. The firm manufactures “Rain 
Dears,” the one-piece moulded plas- 
tic boot which Mr. Lewis did much 
to develop. 

Mr. Lewis’ Melvin and 
George, will take over their father’s 
duties. 

In addition to them, Mr. Lewis is 
survived by his widow, Sadie. 


sons, 





Ver- | 


bet, founder of Sam’s Shoe Store | 
here, died recently. He was 68 and | 
had been retired for about a year. | 


He 
Gussie; a son, Sheppard; 
daughters, Mrs. Bertha Corson and 
Mrs. Jeanette Gross; and two sis- 
ters. 


Robert M. Bowen 
PORTSMOUTH, O.—Robert M. 


is survived by his widow, | 
two | 


| 


Bowen, 53, superintendent of the fit- | 


ting room here for the former Selby 


Shoe Company, died of a heart at- | 
tack at Bonne Terre, Mo., south of | 


St. Louis, where he was associated 


with Paul William, Jr., in a factory | 


making women’s shoes. 

Mr. Bowen went to Baltimore, 
from Bonne Terre and located in 
Portsmouth about five years ago. 


He was here four years as a Selby | 


executive and left when the factory 


was liquidated to return to Bonne | 


Terre. 


He suffered a heart attack at | 
home and died enroute to a hospital. | 
His wife, two sons and the mother | 


survive. Burial was in his native 
city of Jerseyville, II. 
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SHOE BUYERS 
KNOW 


it’s a fact... 





for volume infant footwear sales. 


71 WEST 35TH ST. 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 





maintaining full stocks of Mrs. Day’s Ideal Shoes 


For 56 years mothers HAVE CHOSEN 


MRS. DAY'S 
deal BABY SHOES 


with utmost confidence. 


New Moruers CAN, TOO! Confident of the 
superiority of materials and workmanship used 
in IDEALS . . . Confident of their excellent fitting 
qualities because they’re made on specially 
designed lasts in the four group styles best suited 
for the four early stages of foot growth. They 
are CRIB, SOFT SOLE, INTERMEDIATE, and 
FLEXIBLE WALKING SHOE styles. Your depart- 
ment can enjoy profitable repeat sales by always 


Style No, 380 

White Elk Lace Boot. Comes 
in narrow, medium and wide 
widths —sizes 1 to 5, 


MRS. pav's Ydeal pasy SHOE CO., INC. 


DANVERS. MASSACHUSETTS 
924-A MERCHANDISE MART 6-104 MERCHANDISE MART 


DALLAS, TEXAS 











Nere’s wot MILLER 
FOOT DEFENDER SHOES for 


OFFER YOUR CUSTOMER 





Basic lasts—sensible, yet smartly styled shoes 
—day-by-day life in Comfortland. 

And offer you, the dealer: Solid, substantial 
Every customer 


footwear. No markdowns. 


a repeat! 


PLATTOE LAST 


3918—The JAY Tie 
14/8 Wood Kantscuff Heel 


Black nylon lace vamp 
Black patent leather tip, 
quarter, tongue and facing 


Six-eyelet tie 


~~, Long inside counter 
, SIZES IN STOCK | 











MILLER SHOE CO., INC. 


Founded by ALBERT E. KLINKICHT 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 






Albert B. Eastwood 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Albert 
Bigelow Eastwood for many years 
head of William Eastwood & Son 
Company, died after an illness of 
several months. He was 90. 

Eastwood & Son is a retail shoe 
firm which operates stores in Roches- 
ter and Buffalo. 

He was a charter member of the 
Country Club of Rochester, a 65- 
year member of the Genesee Valley 
Club and a long-time member of the 
Rochester Yacht Club. 

Mr. Eastwood was the son of 
William and Ellen Bigelow Eastwood, 
both members of old Rochester 
families. 

After graduation from Cayuga 
Lake Military Academy, he joined 
the shoe store founded by his father 
and in time became manager. Follow- 
ing his father’s death, he served 
as president of the corporation. In 
1928 he sold his interest to the late 
Madison W. Pierce but continued as 
chairman of the board, retiring from 
that position in 1950. His interest 
in the business continued, however, 
and he maintained an office on its 
premises until his death. 
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Letters 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80] 


the trade he now has and to attract 
new customers into his store. He 
must employ at least one, or possibly 
two, men over fifty who had good 
schooling in the shoe industry—men 
who know foot anatomy and shoe con- 
struction; who can fit shoes intelli- 
gently and show the customer why 
she has been having difficulty even 
though she has been buying better 
shoes. 

This knowledge can only be 
gained by many, many years of re- 
tailing experience. The best sales- 
men and fitters are men who have 
worked in many different types of 
stores and who have learned some- 
thing from each of their employers. 
One man can never teach everything 
there is to know about proper fitting 
and selling. You must go from place 
to place and use to advantage all the 
things you have learned. 

You may ask, where are these 
men to be found? Very few have 
remained in the business. 








BERNED SHOE COMPANY 


207 Essex Street, Boston II, 


Massachusetts 


The chains, and yes, some of our 
better individuals and better depart- 
ment stores included would rather 
have three men at $60 than one good 
man at $125 or $150 per week. 

I am now 57 years of age and 
have been in the retail business for 
40 years. 

I am now working in a store that 
specializes in footwear for the handi- 
capped. 

Recently I applied for a position 
with a prominent men’s shoe shop 
selling shoes from $14.95 up. 

I guaranteed that no woman will 
ever return a shoe for improper fit- 
ting and that if ever a complaint 
came in and I was at fault, I would 
assume full responsibility, that is, 
I would give the customer a new 
pair and pay for them myself. What 
was the reply? Too old. We need a 
younger man. Just looked in a trade 
paper and I see their ad again. 

Just when will they learn that you 
can’t do the impossible. Somehow, 
wisdom is not usually found in teen- 
agers. 

CHARLES PIKE 
DOHM SHOE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Florsheim to Make Shoes ead by dose of Italy 


CHICAGO—The Florsheim Shoe 
Company announced it has just com- 
pleted negotiations with the Italian 
fashion house of Sorelle Fontana, 
to make shoes inspired and designed 
by Fontana, exclusively for Flor- 
sheim. They will be made in their 
Chicago factory on American lasts. 

Sorelle Fontana, translated mean- 
ing Fontana Sisters, are Micol, Zoe 
and Giavanna. Together they design, 
and manage the business. Amabile, 
fondly known as ‘Mama,’ opened 
the tiny shop just 50 years ago, 
outside the village of Parma. Today, 
in Rome, it has grown to be one of 
the most exclusive couturier fashion 
houses in the world. 

Until now export costs have kept 
Fontana shoes well past the $40 
mark, but by next summer American 
women will be able to buy these 
Italian-styled shoes for about $22.95 
a pair. 

It was Mrs. Harold Florsheim’s 
fancy for the elegant Fontana styl- 
ing that first brought them to Mr. 
Florsheim’s attention and prompted 
their recent trip to Rome, where 
negotiations were made. At the 
same time, Micol Fontana was on an 


Madame Micol Fontana and Mr. Richard 

A. Heider, general manager of the Flor- 

sheim Women's Shoe division, talking 
over new spring materials. 


exchange visit to his Chicago factory. 

Florsheim Shoe Company manu- 
factures close to three million pairs 
of men’s shoes and more than one- 
half million pairs of women’s shoes 
annually for 5,800 dealers in both 
the United States and Canada. 

They will continue making their 
long established, famous Florsheim 
Shoes for women, which are cur- 
rently retailing from $16.95 to $18.95 
throughout the country. 





General Shoe’s Shuttered Lake Mills Plant to Reopen 


LAKE MILLS, WIS.—The Lake 
Mills Shoe Company plant, closed 
for more than a month, will reopen 
soon. 

The factory, owned for three years 
by the General Shoe Corporation, 
had been doomed when General late 
last year decided it was economically 
unsound to continue its operation. 

The company has now been pur- 
chased by Harvey T. Cary, former 
president and chairman of the board 
of the Freeman Shoe Corporation, 
and Thomas J. Freeman, former 
Freeman vice-president. 

The name will remain the same 
under the new management. 

Mr. Cary and Mr. Freeman said 
they plan to manufacture a line of 
children’s shoes similar to that made 
before the plant was closed, though 
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the entire line will be restyled. 

The new owners said they intend 
to resume production as soon as 
completed organizational steps per- 
mit, with possibly half the work 
force of 120 persons who lost their 
jobs when the plant closed. 

They emphasized that Lake Mills 
is a new operation and not con- 
nected in any way with the Freeman 
Shoe Corporation, which they left 
in the middle of 1955. 

Mr. Cary and Mr. Freeman dis- 
closed they are in the midst of 
hiring a sales staff to distribute 
Lake Mills products. They announced 
the appointment of Gertrude Fiebke, 
former assistant treasurer of the 
Freeman Shoe Corporation, as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Hugo Zastro was 
retained as factory superintendent. 


Leather Industry Seen 


Undergoing Alteration 


BOSTON — A leather industry 
widely altered by advancing Ameri- 
can technology was pictured as a 
good bet for the future by Joseph 
Kaplan, president and founder of the 
Colonial Tanning Company. 

His address, “The Next Fifty 
Years in Industry,” was_ recently 
presented at the Charles Street 
Forum here. 

Mr. Kaplan said leather had out- 
grown its solely utilitarian function 
a long time ago and a growing style 
consciousness will continue to dic- 
tate the development of new finishes 
in “infinite variety.” 

The changes Mr. Kaplan forecast 
hang largely on the contributions of 
automation, electronics and chemis- 
try. 

“The quality of leather will be con- 
stantly improved,” he said. “Future 
knowledge of antibiotics, animal 
husbandry and medicine will event- 
ually produce an animal free from 
parasites and disease. This will pro- 
vide us with higher quality, more 
uniform hides even on the raw stock 
level. New machinery will eliminate 
the defects and cuts which sometimes 
occur in processing.” 

Dehydration of hides at their 
source was seen aS a means in the 
future leather industry of reducing 
transportation cost and facilitating 
handling all along the line. 

The rapid pace of the development 
of automation and its application in 
the production process will bring 
about an integration of the various 
stages of processing, Mr. Kaplan be- 
lieves, until baiting, pickling and 
tanning become one continous proc- 
ess. 

“Machines,” said Mr. Kaplan, “will 
handle the leather at nearly every 
stage from the animal to the finished 
product. Electronics as a means of 
quality control will bring greater 
uniformity—better leather at 
cost. Through chemistry, leather will 
have new and 
We will learn how to utilize 
completely the natural and inherent 
characteristics of hides. So I see the 
leather industry, oldest known to 
man, progressing and keeping pace 
with modern developments.” 


less 


wanted properties. 
more 





Graham Succeeds Bumpous 
As Head of Jarman Division 
NASHVILLE—General Shoe Cor- 
poration announced that Ed Graham 
has succeeded retired Earl T. Bum- 
pous as president of the Jarman Shoe 
Company, the General division for 





ED GRAHAM 


men’s dress shoes in the $10.95-to- 
$19.95 bracket 

Mr. Graham joined General Shoe 
in April, 1946, as a recruit in the 
“Flying Squadron” executive train- 
ing program. He was fresh out of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, having 
served at Parris Island, Quantico, 
Camp Pendleton and Japan. He was 
mustered out as a captain. 

Upon graduating from the execu- 
tive training course, he was immedi- 
ately named assistant district sales 
manager of Jarman. He was made 
district sales manager two years 
later. 

His record in the Jarman division, 
in 1953 won him a post as top man 
in General’s Cedar-Crest Shoe Com- 
pany, a division that makes men’s 
safety shoes, dress shoes and field 
boots. In 1956 he was asked to come 
back to the Jarman division to be- 
come its vice-president. 

He attended Wallace University 
School and received a Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1944. 





Shoe Designer Free-lancing 


NEW YORK—George C. Bower, 
Jr., formerly associated as a designer 
with the Daniel Green and the 
Johnston and Murphy Companies, 
announced he is entering into free- 
selected 


lance arrangements with 
men’s, women’s and children’s ac- 
counts. His office is at 600 Broad 


Street, Newark, N. J. 


90 








Baltimore Shoe Travelers 
Elect Slate of New Officers 


BALTIMORE — New officers, 
chosen recently at an election held 
by the Associated Shoe Travelers of 
Baltimore, are David Gross, Ideal 
Shoe Company, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; Irving Schoen, David Brown 
Shoe Company, Baltimore; vice-pres- 
ident; Nathan Handwerger, retired, 
treasurer; Harry Levy, Mojud Ho- 
siery, financial secretary; Jules Kap- 
polman, A. Krome and Company, 
Baltimore, recording secretary; 
Louis Leboe, Pierre Shoes, Incorpor- 
ated, Boston, corresponding secre- 
tary; and Bernard A. Long, Cris 
Laganas Shoe Company, Lowell, 
Mass., sergeant-at-arms. 


Kenneth Post to Represent 
Weymouth Art Leather 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS.— 
Kenneth E. Post has been appointed 
to the staff of the Weymouth Art 
Leather Company, here. He will act 





KENNETH E. POST 


as representative to the shoe industry 
in all parts of the country, devoting 
his time to developing and merchan- 
dising vinyl coated shoe materials 
of several kinds. 

The company, according to Paul 
Howard, treasurer, recently has 
largely expanded its line, and now 
is in position to offer these materials 
from revolving stock for fast de- 
livery. 

Mr. Post at one time was pattern 
and style designer for Sandler of 
Boston. Later he became head of 
the Owens Shoe Company of Salem, 
Mass., and more recently has been 
New England representative of a 
midwestern fabric coater. 


Berned Adds Little League 
Shoes to Growing Sport Line 


BOSTON—The Berned Shoe Com- 
pany of this city has added official 
Little League baseball shoes to its 
growing line of athletic footwear. 
These shoes, the company announces, 
are made on regulation spike lasts, 
with cowhide uppers and durable, 
one-piece rubber cleated soles. They 
are available in stock in half sizes 
from 1 to 9 in standard widths. 

In 1954, recognizing the growing 
trend to athletics in this country, 
the Company decided to supplement 
its popular line of dancing footwear 
with a selection of athletic shoes to 
be priced for volume selling in de- 
partment stores and _ independent 
shoe stores. They were to be sold 
under the Sport King name. 

The first item to be selected was 
Sport King bowling shoes for men 
and women. Presented to the trade 
in a strong promotional campaign, 
they met with immediate acceptance. 

The success of the bowling shoe 
line, growing substantially every 
year, prompted Berned to add a new 
line of Sport King and Sport Queen 
ice skates last season. This ice 
skating line, comprised of figure and 
hockey skates with Canadian blades, 
like the Berned bowling shoe line, 
is in stock for immediate delivery. 
This line also has already shown 
definite promise as a volume builder, 
a company spokesman says. 


Roman Advertising Company 
Named by Brauer Brothers 


ST. LOUIS—Roman Advertising 
Company has been appointed to 
handle all advertising for Brauer 
Brothers Shoe Company, here, ac- 
cording to Roy F. Sundling, presi- 
dent. 

Fashion magazines and trade pa- 
pers will be used by the company in 
its advertising program for its 
four lines of footwear—Paradise, 
Paradise Kittens, Kittenettes and 
Confettis. 

Roman Advertising Company is at 
present making an extensive study 
of Brauer Brothers retail accounts 
in order to have complete informa- 
tion to plan future advertising and 
sales promotional campaigns. Brauer 
shoes are sold nationally by 1250 
retail stores. 
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International Appoints Miller 
To Market Women’s Shoes 


ST. LOUIS—Phil H. Miller has 
been appointed marketing manager 
of women’s shoes for International 
Shoe Company, it was announced 
by Henry H. Rand, president. 


PHIL H. MILLER 


In this newly-created position, 
Mr. Miller will be responsible for 
the sales development of all wo- 
men’s divisions. He will report to 
Maurice R. Chambers, Interna- 
tional’s vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Miller, a 26-year veteran in 
the shoe industry, was formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales 
and merchandising for Town & 
Country Shoes, St. Louis. Prior to 
this association, he was field super- 
visor for five shoe departments of 
the Nusrala-Bowen Shoe Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. At one time he 
served as buyer-manager for the 
Crittenden Bootery Company, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Mr. Miller will make his office at 
International’s general headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. 


Welleo Welcomes Affiliate 


WAYNESVILLE, N. C.—Invinci- 
ble Industries, a subsidiary of 
J. W. Jagger & Company, Ltd., has 
become the second firm in the 
Union of South Africa to affiliate 
with Wellco—Ro-Search here. 

Invincible recently completed ne- 
gotiations with the Waynesville 
firm for the license to use the Ro- 
Search patented “Process 82” and 
technical assistance in producing 
such footwear. Initial production 
in this process is scheduled to be 
1,000 pairs per day. The factory is 
located in Capetown. 
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Dr. Luthy Named Sandoz 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Head 


NEW YORK—Dr. J. W. Luthy has 
been appointed director of applica- 
tions for the Dyestuff and Chemical 
divisions of Sandoz, Inc., according 
to James C. Walker, vice-president. 


DR. J. W. LUTHY 


He will be responsible for all 
research and development, including 
customer service on technical prob- 
lems of the wide variety of uses for 
the products of the two divisions. 
The firm services the textile, dyeing 
and finishing, paper, leather and 
allied fields. 

Dr. Luthy joined Sandoz in 1948 
as a chemist in the company’s Fair 
Lawn, N. J., works. He was made 
head of the applications laboratory 
of the Chemical division in 1951, and 
in 1954 was named director of promo- 
tion and applications. 

He was formerly associated with 
General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
Grasselli, N. J., as a chemist in the 
Process Development Department 
where he worked on vat colors and 
pigments. 


Mishawaka Gold Link Award 
MISHAWAKA, IND. — G. L. 
Brown, of Denver, and Paul M. 
Kamman, of South Bend, sales rep- 
resentatives of the Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing 
Company, were named 1957 win- 
ners of the firm’s Gold Link Award 
given annually to its two outstand- 
ing salesmen. The firm manufac- 
tures and distributes protective, 
sporting and casual rubber foot- 
wear for men, women and children 
under the brand names of Red Ball 


Weatherproofs, Red Ball Jets, Red 
Ball Summerettes and Red Ball 
Commodores. 




















Everyone Who Knows Comes to BARIS 
SURPLUS SHOE STOCKS 
from best sources always on hand 
at action prices 


R A oa | S THE NAT FINEST 


CANCEL pent SHOES 
79-81 READE ST., N. Y.7 + WO 2-5180 





BOX HANDLERS 





DO 


os 
YOU LONG ARM 
STI LL beaenees pe SAFER 
climb sae 
LADDERS? 


hy 


Long Arms will reach 
the shoes on high shelves 
quicker, easier, safer 
than by any other 
method. Long Arms with 
handles 24", 36", 48" 

and 60"', $3. 50. With 72" 

handles, $4.50 postpaid in USA. Specify handle 
length desired and if for men's or women's 
boxes. Order several today. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Your jobber or 


CARL BEEMAN 
Cedar Heights Rd. Stamford, Conn 

















Patented 








BOWLING SHOES 





BROOKS BOWLING SHOES 


_ IN STOCK e¢ FINEST QUALITY 
: Men's Black — Sizes 5 to 13 
be Men's Smoked 

Ladies’ Smoked—Sizes 4 to 10 
Ladies’ Red 









Hy 10 Nat 
F.0.8. Factory 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


3210 CHERRY ST. 
PHILA. PA. 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 


STORES 





Lowest Prices 


Quality Brands 
Largest Stocks All Price Ranges 


be he 
MOSINGER-COHN 


St Lovis 3, Mo 















135 Washington 
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SRooke* 


NELSONVILLE, OHIO 





@ Fast IN-STOCK service 
on sizes 1-7, A, B, C, 
D & E widths 

© Genuine GOODYEAR 
WELT construction— 
to retail $5.95-$6.95, 
most styles 

@ All shoes manufac- 
tured in our own 
modern plant 


WRITE FOR lo 
FREE CATALOG 


THE WILLIAM BROOKS SHOE CO. 


@ucwvis 








Wolff Shoe Names Censky 
Assistant General Manager 
ST. LOUIS—Charles J. Censky, 
who has been in charge of the pat- 
tern and styling department for 
Wolff Shoe Manufacturing Company, 





CHARLES J. CENSKY 


been promoted to the newly- 
created position of assistant general 
manager of the company. 

In the new post, Mr. Censky will 
coordinate his work with that of 
William Wolff, vice-president and 
general manager, and Raymond 
Kohn, vice-president and manager. 

Mr. Censky, 41, has been connected 
with Wolff Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany since 1947, principally in the 
pattern and styling end. His new 
duties will include assisting in the 
styling of new products, quality 
control, sales promotion, and general 
factory operations. 


has 





Peirce A. F. Gallun President 

MILWAUKEE Earl L. Peirce 
has been elected president of A. F. 
Gallun & Sons Corporation. He suc- 
ceeds Edwin A. Galun, who continues 
as director of the corporation. 
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Lone Star Boot Company 
Names Honodel in California 
DALLAS—Elwood R. Honodel 
has been appointed California sales 
representative for the Lone Star 
Boot Company, here, according to 





ELWOOD R. HONODEL 


Art Williams, president of the pop- 
ular-priced cowboy boot company. 
Mr. Honodel has been in the shoe 
business since 1921, both as a re- 
tailer and as a traveling represen- 
tative for such well known firms as 
Evy Footwear and Delmar of Cal- 
ifornia. He represents Medic Arch 
Preserver and Lone Star. 





International PR Staff 
Adds Mrs. Joan Waller 


ST. LOUIS — Mrs. Joan Waller 
has been named product and fashion 
publicity writer for International 
Shoe Company. Announcement was 
made by R. Bruce Deam, Inter- 
national’s director of public rela- 
tions. 

Mrs. Waller will develop mer- 
chandise and fashion publicity for 
all media for each division of Inter- 
national. She has had 10 years of 





FOR “THE WALK THAT RELAXES” 


eee 
GAIN ADDED: =e 
SALES 2 


VOLUME LIF, f ii Ei 










with 
WELLco 


— - 







WAcHaslt Ve 
SLIPPERS 






WELLCO SHOE CORP., Waynesville, N. C. 


experience in copywriting and public 
relations, and was formerly as- 
sociated in St. Louis with Famous- 
Barr Company, Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc., and Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company. Immediately before 
joining International she edited the 
employe publication for Bettendorf’s 
local chain of supermarkets. 

Mrs. Waller is a graduate of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
North Carolina. 





Albertina Opens NYC Office 


NEW YORK — Albertina Shoes, 
Inc., importers of fine Italian foot- 
wear, has opened offices in the 
Mabridge Building here. David H. 
and Jesse I. Wachtel, members of 
the firm, said they have just re- 
turned from Italy with three lines 
of Italian footwear: wedges, 
thongs, both open and closed san- 
dals and flats, all newly styled. 


Frank Hatch Shoes, Ltd. 
Appoints Loretta McDermott 








Loretta McDermott, who was recently 
appointed to assist in the coordination 
of handbags with shoes for dealers of 
Frank Hatch Shoes, Ltd., Quebec City, 
Canada. Miss McDermott will handle 
her duties from the company's new of- 
fice and in-stock warehouse in Toronto. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 











Coated Fabric Salesman Wanted 
for New York City 


Nationally-known manufacturer of coated fabrics has an opening in its New 
York office for an experienced coated fabric salesman. Must have proven 
record of sales in the New York area to the various industries using coated 
fabrics. Our peopie know of this ad. Write fully, giving sales experience and 
salary requirements. Replies kept in strict confidence. 


Reply to Box 133, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, Chestnut & Séth Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


SHOE SALESMAN 
for 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Large multi-plant manufacturer of men’s 
work and semi-dress shoes is seeking 
senior salesman to sell in stock line. 
We are a highly rated company estab 
lished in 1883, with an excellent reputa 
tion for top quality shoes. 

This is a permanent selling position with 
opportunity for advancement. Please 
state full particulars on work experience 
and salary requirements in first letter 


Reply to Box 128, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa 

















SALESMEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Leading Manufacturer of Popular Price Cowboy Boots, Well- 
ington Boots, Engineer Boots for the entire family, has territories 
open in the following States: North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and lowa, Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. Submit resume of per- 
sonal history and sales background. Replies kept confidential. 


Reply to Box 126, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pa. 














SALESMEN 


wanted coast-to-coast | 
Liberal commissions to carry all or any part of 
one of the country’s leading “‘tots to teens” lines 
of juvenile footwear, featuring Chapman's brand. | 
All territories open excluding N.Y., N.J., Pa, | 
Del., Md., Va., Fla., and Wash., D.C. } 


HILL SHOE COMPANY, 70 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


6% commission, plus bonus. Write: 
NEIL CARLSON, SALESMANAGER 








OPPORTUNITY! 


We have several openings for side line rep- 
resentatives for our wonderful line of open- 
stock, in-stock low-priced Juvenile Footwear. 
All open territories are well established. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
529-535 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 1, Md. 











SALESMEN WANTED: WILL GIVF 
DRAWING ACCOUNT TO EXPERIENCED 
MEN who can produce and have established 
following in these territories; Michigan, |! 
linois, Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota. Nationall 
known distributor with facilities to fill orders 
immediately. Strong competitive Line of Men's 
Dress and Work Shoes in medium and Lower 
priced field. Furnish background which will be 
held in confidence. Reply to Box 135, Boo 
AND SHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


Due to Revision of Ter 
ritories, Nationally known Slipper Line has 
openings. Line comprises Men's, Women's, 
and Children’s Quality Merchandise to be sold 
to Better stores. Territories available in vari 
ous sections. Please enclose recent photo and 
details in first letter. Our salesmen have beer 
advised of this ad. Reply to Box 127, Boor 
AND SHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


OPPORTUNITY 


SALESMEN, SIDELINE OR FULL TIME 
carry Nationally known and accepted “‘Restep"’ 
flexible Women’s Shoes, In-stock, retail $10.9 
to $11.95. Commission basis. Openings in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis 
souri, Ohio, Indiana, New England. Write 
today complete resume to: M. BECKERMAN 
& SONS, INC., 184 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


UNDISPLAYED 


20¢ a word 


Minimum (18 words). .$3.60 
Box number, extra... .$2.40 
Your name and address 


Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Here is my want-ad: 


ORDER BLANK 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 





charged at word rate. 
Street number one word 


DISPLAYED a 
$14 per inch 
Maximum, 46 words to the 
inch. All material must be in 
our office 20 days prior to 

publication date. 
NOTICE: 
Classified Advertising 
is payable in advance 














Please check if box No. is Wanted [7] 


Oh Ee ae RS osc... 


Enclosed is Check 1 
Money Order (1) 








February |, 1958 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








or Phone— 





CALIFORNIA COBBLERS 


wants Sideline Salesman for Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakotas, Utah, 
Wyoming. Aggressive man with non-competitive line. 


COBBLERS, INC., 1212 Stanford Avenue, Los Angeles 21, California 


Apply at once. Wire 











WANTED: EXPERIENCED QUALIFIED 
MEN to sell strong line of men’s, Boys’ and 
Children’s Shoes in Medium and low-Priced 
field. Drawing account to men of proven ability. 
Side line permissible. Territories open: Vir- 
gn. Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. 
eply to Box 134, Boor anp SHoe Recorper, 





Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, 
Penna. 
SALESMEN WANTED BY PROGRES.- 


SIVE AND NATIONALLY KNOWN Rub- 
ber and Canvas Footwear Manufacturer in the 
Popular Price Field. Can be carried with a 
non-conflicting line. Many territories open. 
Write complete resume to: Box 132, care of 
Beot anp Snore Recorper, 56th & Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED SHOE SALESMAN: Es- 
tablished territory. Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. Men’s and Boys’ Boots, Work 
and Dress Shoes. Liberal Commission and 
guarantee basis. Give trade references and road 
experience. JUNG SHOE MFG. CO., She- 


boygan, Wisconsin. 





SALES REPRESENTATION WANTED in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, on 
straight commission basis. Sell popularly 
priced, well styled Calumet shoes for men and 
boys. Write: LEVERENZ SHOE COMPANY, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 








NEW ENGLAND’S FOREMOST CUT. 
TING DIE Manufacturer seeks Die Sales- 
men to cover Leather, Textile and Rubber In- 
dustries. Apply: WARD MACHINE CO., 
INC., 966 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


TOP DOLLAR! 


FOR YOUR ODDS AND ENDS, CLOSEOUTS 
OR COMPLETE STOCKS 


EDDY SHOE COMPANY 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
132 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
Phone: WA 5-9533—WA 5-9927 








HELP WANTED 








SHOE STORE MANAGER 


Better Grade Operation Located in 
Southern City of 125,000 doing a volume 
of $150,000. Right man can do $200,000. 
If you have the experience and know 
how to manage people, take full charge 
. . + we have a real opportunity for 
you. Send details and snapshot first 
letter. Company benefits, hospital in- 
surance, paid vacations, bonus arrange- 
ment and good salary to qualified man. 


Reply te Box 130, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 





Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 


CLOSE OUTS, JOB LOTS 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


B. SABIN 


101 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-2515 








M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 


Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Short Leases Assumed 


158 Suen . New York City 
- Beekman 3-0141-2 














LINE WANTED 








WANTED 


LINE WOMEN’S SOFT SOLE OR CALIFORNIA 
SLIPPERS SELL LARGE CHAIN AND MAIL 
ORDER, RETAIL $2. to $4. If you have real 
desire for this type business and are properly 
financed, contact me. I can run your factory. 
Reply to Box 125, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 











SIDELINE SALESMEN WTD. 





SMART LEATHER BOWS, SHOE ORNA 
MENTS and FOOT SOX. Pocket size samples. 
Manufacturer offers highest commission. Reply 
to Box 566, Boor anno Snore Recorper, Chest- 

it & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





MANUFACTURER’S LINE WANTED, 
Men’s, Ladies’ or Children’s Shoes. New York 
City area only. 20 years’ experience, and large 
following. Reply to Box 124, Boor anp SHOE 
Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel 
phia 39, Penna. 





SIDELINE SALESMAN — INFANTS’, 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ LINE of Pre- 
Welts, Cements, and Stitchdowns to call on re- 
tail and department store trade. Complete, ex- 
tensive, prompt in-stock service. Many excel- 
ent territories open. Write: EDMOR SHOE 
MFG. CO., 1234 Carpenter, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR LEASE 


CHAIN DEPARTMENT STORE 
expanding. Space for promotional Shoe De- 
partment available. M. FRANK CO., 7424 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 





SMALL 





EXECUTIVE SALES 


EXECUTIVE SALES 











EXECUTIVE SALESMAN & MERCHANDISER 


Leading Old Established Shoe Factory, is seeking a qualified executive 
salesman, with a following, who can style and merchandise his own Line 
of Women's $8.95 to $10.95 High Style Dress Shoes. The territory would 
be coast-to-coast, calling on smaller Chains and larger individual shoe 
retailers. This outstanding opportunity has excellent earning potential 
for the right man. Reply in complete confidence giving all data on 
experience, background and training. 


FOOTWEAR TRADES KEY PERSONNEL 


10 High Street, Boston—Hancock 6-7983 
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MORRIS BAYROFF 
formerly with M & R Shoe Co. 
IS NOW LOCATED AT 
122 DUANE ST., N.Y.C. 
Telephone REctor 2-4171 
Highest Prices Paid for 
Complete Stores & Closeouts 
Leases Assumed 














FOR SALE 


MODERN FAMILY SHOE STORE FOR 
SALE. Good lease; 100% Location, Washing- 
ton suburban area. Brown Shoe Company fran- 
chise arrangement. Reply to Box 129, Boot 
anp SHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





FAMILY SHOE STORE, 100% NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA location. Volume 
over $100,000. Popular Brands. Reply to Box 
110, Boor anp SHoe ReEcorRpDER, hestnut & 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





FURNITURE AND FIXTURES FOR 
SALE: Modern Blond Cases, Chairs, Shelving, 
etc. Good condition, available after September 
Ist. P. O. BOX 809, Tallahassee, Florida 





Mishawaka Winter Sessions 


MISHAWAKA, IND.—The Misha- 
waka Rubber & Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers 
of Red Ball footwear, conducted 
winter sales conferences for its 
salesmen during December. 

Meetings were held in Minneap- 
olis and Pittsburgh. Sales promo- 
tion and advertising programs for 
1958 were presented. G. D. Bab- 
cock, president, expected increased 
sales from the company’s enlarged 
assortment of sportsmen’s shoes. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 
CASH 


TOP. PRICES 


i SURPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 


Write or wire for fast ac 
. quality men’s 


will buy your re ‘and children’s shoes. 
old nemmers Fine Footwear 0k en 43 YEARS 


LOUIS CAMITTA & SON MOSINGER-COHN 


$1 READE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WO 2-5063 
formerly with S. CAMITTA & SONS s 3, Mo 


“Uncle Sam” 
will soon prove 
Sputnik an¢ Muttnik 


are old numbers 










| iy aAoktallal hiola) St lo 






























TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 


We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 


4112 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. UNion 3-6413 


Phone or Wire Collect 

















WE PAY MORE fo ae ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. |., N. Y. 











Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe 1-9830 





B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 








WE BUY CLOSE OUTS Cc 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS A 
hina oe LEASES ASSUMED S 


collect 


YOUR NAME PROTECTED #W 
B. & R. SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 




























\WMMM||MMéB ARIS BUYS for CASHZZZZZZZ\ 


B A R ‘ S Quick decision on your offers of discontinued and 


surplus men's, women's and children's shoes. 
THE NATION’S FINEST Also complete stores considered 
CANCELLATION SHOES Jobs in Fine Shoes From Fine Sources Since 1931 


79-81 Reade St. - New York 7,0. Y. + Tel: WOrth 2-5180 KS 
NCWWVCVCCC=C=CCCCCCCC CV CU)"™ 
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Any quantity. . any time. Weil 
buys for cash... quality shoes, 
complete stores, closeouts or 
surplus from manufacturer or 
retailer. For quick action write, 
wire or phone immediately 


M. K. Weil Shoe Co. 
1215 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
CE. 1-4898 CE. 1-3762 
Quality Shoes Since ’32 
“While in Town See Weil” 


















" COMPLETE STORES ! 
W ANTE D: 





Confidential negotiations by 
rated ... experienced retailers ; 





ARRONSON BROS. & BAYROFF 


122 Duane St., N.Y.C. RE 2-4170-4171 
ene H ee @& 


WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 




















for 

e closeouts 

¢ surplus 

e discontinued 
lines 


¢ complete stores 





BROITMAN- 
GAFFIN SHOES 


inc, © BE 3-7290 
146 DUANE ST., NW. ¥.C. 


TD 












The Label with 
a Pedigree 


@ Behind this Angora* 
Calfskin label . . . behind 
every Barrett label... 
stand years of experience 
in producing outstanding 
leathers. Want the very 
cream of calfskin— 
smoothest, supplest—for 
fine shoes? Look for this 
Angora* hallmark! 


“trade mark 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








ikne 


YouR 


ADVERTISING 


FOP, 


NEWSPAPER, 


—if youadvertisein newspapers 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 


An outstanding service of 
carefully written copy, photo- 
graphs and beautiful art work 
for direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. 


* 
2. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping 
Service 


Actual newspaper tear sheets 
of ads of shoe stores; you se- 
lect the exact stores and 
cities you want to see or 


leave the selection to our ad- 
vertising staff. 


* 

VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World's largest advertising 
service organization 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 




















Shoe Women Executives, Inc. 
Install Newly-Elected Officers 


NEW YORK—Officers of Shoe Wo- 
men Executives, Inc., installed at a 
recent meeting, are Mrs. Eleanor 
Howard Frankel, vice-president of 
I. Miller & Sons, Inc., president; 
Marion Marsh, partner, Partners in 
Fashion, vice - president; Barbara 
Trent, promotion director, Town & 
Country Shoes, executive vice-presi- 
dent; Barbara Spranza, designer, C. 
& J. Clark, Ltd., secretary; Mary 
MacKenzie, publicity and sales pro- 
motion director, British Brevitt 
Shoes, Ltd., treasurer. 

Jean Bandler, SWE president in 
1957, is now chairman of the board. 

Elected to the board were Estelle 
G. Anderson, associate editor, BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER; Sylvia David- 
son, fashion coordinator, A. S. Burg 
Company, Inc.; Kay Hays, shoe 


.editor, Vogue Magazine, and Vir- 


ginia Williams, fashion director, Car- 
lisle Shoe Company. 





Royal Metal Establishes 
Central Office in New York 


NEW YORK—The consolidation 
of its executive offices at One Park 
Avenue here was announced by 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The 60-year-old firm, which pio- 
neered in commercial and indus- 
trial seating and which now pro- 
duces commercial furniture as well, 
announced also that it will move 
its showroom in Chicago to the 
Merchandise Mart. 

That opening was scheduled for 
February 1, according to A. As- 
lanian, secretary of the company. 

Royal operates plants in Michi- 
gan City, Ind.; Warren, Pa.; Plain- 
field, Conn.; Los Angeles, and Galt, 
Ont., Canada. A showroom in Los 
Angeles serves the West Coast. 





Tanner’s Club Symposium 
Discusses Split Manufacture 

MILWAUKEE—A total of 427 
persons attended the Seventh Annual 
Symposium on Tanning sponsored 
by the Tanners’ Production Club of 
Wisconsin Saturday, January 11, at 
the Plankinton House. 

General chairman was Ben Grota, 
Fred Reuping Leather Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Technical topics 
covered during the all-day meeting 









were handled via panel discussion 
groups 

One discussion that proved of in- 
terest to shoe leather tanners on 
hand was “Aspects of Split Manu- 


facture.” Moderator was Saule A. 
Levine, General Split Corporation, 
Milwaukee. Panelists included W. D. 
Scott, Blackhawk Tanners, Milwau- 
kee, and David Fermon, Fermon 
Leather Company, Peabody, Mass. 

Recently-developed techniques in 
manufacturing suede splits were de- 
tailed by David Fermon. The trim- 
ming, care and preparation of splits 
for footwear use was covered in 
the discussion by W. D. Scott. 





C. S. Pierce Company Names 
Bergman to Its Sales Staff 


BROCKTON, MASS. — Isadore 
Bergman, who has been identified 
with shoe manufacturing for 25 
years, has joined the sales staff of 
the C. S. Pierce Company of this city. 
He will call on manufacturers in 
New York and Brooklyn with the 
C. 8. Pierce line of shoe finishes, gold 
leaf for shoe stamping, lasting and 
stapling wire, shoe tools and shoe 
forms. Announcement of his appoint- 
ment was made by Sumner Keith, 
sales manager. 

Mr. Bergman was engaged in the 
manufacture of stitchdown shoes for 
ten years and has also held executive 
positions with the Progress Shoe 
Company, Inter-Allied Slipper Com- 
pany and the Kenmore Shoe Com- 
pany. 





Archie Stone Promoted 
At International Tannery 





Archie T. Stone has been promoted to 

assistant superintendent of the Manches- 

ter, N. H., tannery of International Shoe 

Company, replacing Charles Chase who 

resigned. Mr. Stone was formerly at 
Wood River, Ill. 
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Black “Hot 

Rod’’ SHU-LOK®, 

one of our 140 big 

sellers. Foot King® prices 

range from $6.95 to $10.95 and up. 


Join the growing ranks of American men 

and boys, who say ‘Foot Kings are a hit with 

me!"’ Nationally famous Foot King Shoes for men 

and boys are available in styles for dress, work or 

leisure; with soles of either leather, rubber or the 

new Ripple® sole. Top notch materials and work- 

manship, nylon thread stitched, linings treated to 

resist decay, Goodyear welt construction. Foot 

Kings® outsell others because of their smart styling, 
top values! 


Foot King REG-E-STURD® Boys’ shoes have 
guaranteed soles — Four months’ wear or a 
free new pair! Sizes 1 to 7 widths A to E. 


FOOT KING, Dept. 3, Palmyra, Pa. 


FOOT KINGS MAKE YOUR FEET FEEL GOOD! 
Try a pair — now! 


FOOT KING. 


The A. S. Kreider & Son Co. 
Dept. 21, Palmyra, Pa. 


FOOT KING means BUSINESS 
FOR YOU! 
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Goodyear 


INSOLE RIB 


Attaching Machine 





gives accurate 
three-margin control 
at low cost 


United’s improved insole rib attaching machine — the Model 
B-—has a three-position edge gauge that makes possible the 
accurate rib location needed for good shoemaking. Adjustable 
stops furnish selective but positive edge gauge locations for 
specified margin dimensions. 

This new model will give you higher production at lower 
cost. A reel holding 400 yards of preformed rib minimizes the 
time spent by the operator in handling materials. Other im- 
provements and simplifications reduce maintenance expense 
and permit you to produce inexpensive, flexible insoles with 
accurate margins and solidly attached ribs. 


Call your G/ representative for more detailed information 
that will help you lower the cost of your welt insoles. 


(GAC UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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sells shoes x 


When customers unconsciously reach out just to touch the smooth, lustrous surface of your shoes, the sale 
is well underway. Nothing stimulates the desire to buy like the rich look of DURALENE finished shoes, 

Whether you want the deep, ‘‘see-into”’ aniline look — or full coverage, whether you want a mellow sheen — 
or high lustre, for all types of shoes — for men, women, or children ...DURALENE does it best. 

AND the shoes you finish with DURALENE stay that way, because DURALENE holds up, is highly 
resistant to water, and extremely durable. 


Add the richness and beauty of DURALENE to your sales force today. DURALENE® 


A product of B B Chemical Co. 


DISTRIBUTED BY United SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Boys’ Shoe Business Is Looking Up 
and Dealers Are petting New wom 


Tre big population bulge is in the 5 to 17 year age ji cad 
group. Indications are that it will remain there for 


many years to come. That is why the boys’ shoe 
business continues to be so good. Gerberich dealers 
sell a strong 3 Brand Style Program, embracing 
every wanted type and style. They sell the broadest 
size range in the shoe business. This combination and 
famous Gerberich Quality provide the reasons why 
our dealers are enjoying such excellent business. 


.. In Stock To Gerberich Dealers 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY The Finest Name In Boys’ Shoes 
MOUNT JOY PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices: 
New York, Marbridge Bldg., Room 417@ Los Angeles, Alexandria Hotel, Room 805@ Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St., Room 914@In Canada, J. Leckie & Co., Ltd. 








